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CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XII.—BABY IN WINTER. : 

or 


i aes winter is a hard time for the baby: not on accovM@®of the 

fear of physical dangers that may beset him. It is left to his 
anxious parents to dread draughts, to discern incipient pneumonia 
in a sudden drop of the mercury, and to prognosticate croup with 
every snow-storm. The baby is in happy ignorance of all these 
causes for alarm. He, if his 
own way were granted him, 
would roll on the matted floor 
during the severest blizzard 
of the season, and flatten his 
little nose against the frosty 
window - pane until his face 
was blue with cold. Could 
he only be allowed to pursue 
his own sweet will in these— 
as he considers them—harm- 
less enjoyments, his enforced 


confinement between four 
walls would seem less irk- 
some to him. As it is, he 


rebels against the imprison- 
ment at first, and even after 
he becomes accustomed to it 
and in a measure resigned, 
the animal nature that longs 
for more room is constantly 
leading him to indulge in 
roguish freaks, and even in 
outbursts of temper that sore- 
ly puzzle his guardians. They 
do not reflect that while they 
are at liberty to go whither 
they will, he is kept most of 
the time in one room; that 





days will sometimes pass in 
which bad weather wiil pre- 
vent his taking his outing. 
After the free out-door life 
he has led during the summer 
and early fall, the restric- 
tions tell upon his nerves and 
temper. The must 
devise varied amusements 
for him to make up in some 
degree for what he has lost 
with the departure of the 
bright season. 

The baby will much 
less likely to catch cold if he 
is accustomed to going out 
whenever the weather will 
permit him to do so. Chil- 
dren who have a tendency to 
croupiness often have to be 
kept honsed.as long as the 
ground is covered with snow, 
and particularly when it be- 
gins to melt. Such little 
unfortunates must often, in 
consequence of this prohibi- 
tion, pass weeks at a time 
without getting out-of-doors, 
Other babies, who ex- 
empt from this dangerous 
proclivity, may be wheeled 
about in their carriages in 
midwinter, albeit the ground 
is white with snow and the 
mereury well down in the 
tube. Sufficiently wrapped 
up, they will derive only good 
from half an hour’s prome- 
nade in the middle of the 
day along the sunny side of 
the street, and under the lee 
of tall buildings that break 
the cutting wind. In the 
coldest days the outing should 
never be prolonged beyond 
three-quarters of an hour, 
and the mother should not 
intrust the muffling up of her 
baby for these excursions to 
even the most careful nurse- 
maid. The mother’s eye and 
touch are wiser and surer 
than those of the most de- 
voted hired attendant. 

When the little one comes 
in, his thick outer wrappings 
may be loosened, but they 
should not be removed for a 
few moments, until he has 
become used to the tempera- 
ture of the room, Then they may be laid aside gradually, leaving 
on an under-jacket until he has been in the house for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. His shoes and stockings should be taken off, and 
if his feet are cold they should be chafed until they are warm and 
rosy. This slipping off the shoes and stockings and rubbing the 
feet should be done two or three times a day in winter if the child 
has any tendegey to chilly extremities, Colds and coughs might 
often be averted by means of this simple precaution. It is all 
the more necessary when an infant is too young to run about and 
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Fig. 1.—Homesecn Tatton Gown.—Front.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 56.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 42-57. 
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stimulate circulation by active exercise. Children sometimes suf- 
| fer uncomplainingly from cold hands and feet, until neglect of 
these, or rather of the condition they indicate, culminates in an 
attack of pain in the bowels or of cold in the head or chest that 
demands attention. 
The babies who are forced to forego out-door exercise in winter 
should have its place taken by in-door promenades. A 
change of air and scene is given 


real 
to a little « hild when he is taken 
from his upstairs nursery to the parlor and allowed to walk 
from one end of the rooms to the other, clinging to his mother’s 
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| hand. Or if he is too young for this, he may be carried about the 
apartment and shown the picfures and bric-a-brac. Such an 
excursion is a delight and benefit to him, and he returns to his 
own quarters more contented in body and in mind for his brief 
absence. If the halls are cold, he should be well wrapped up 
before he is taken through them. Staircases are draughty places 
at best, and it is always safe, before venturing up or down them 
with the baby, to throw a light shawl around him and draw one 
corner of it over his head, 


Fig. 2.—Brack Prav pe Sorr Dress 
For description see Supplement. 
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An infant in arms is much more ea < from catching cold 
than is a child who has learned to creey valk. These will be 
on the floor part of the time, strive as one may to make them 
contented in high chairs or baby-jumpers. When tl ire old 
enough to like to look out of the window, a constant effort will be 
required to keep them away from it Even with the protection 
of weather-strips the window is an unsafe | The little ones 
love the diversion of gazing « the passing pec d equi 
pages, and it seems hard to refuse them the gratificatic But 
the radius of cold air does not extend less than three feet from 

the sash into the room, and 
the child who stands close to 
SS es the pane becomes chilled, 
whether he knows it or not 
If one wishes that the lit 
Pe eae 





Id have the 
pleasure of looking 
the 
that he Is We 
for it Arrayé 
coat, he may be mounted on 


his fill 





window, she should see 
| wrapped up 
1 in cap and 


a hassock, and gaze 


at the outside world without 
risk of deriving harm from 
the amusement. The littl 
extra trouble given the mo- 
ther by the necessity of put 


ting on and 
wraps will be 
paid by the 


child fr 


taking off the 
more than re 
immunity of the 


n the evil results 





otherwise follow 





of the 
room should 


ie temperature 
baby’s sleeping 


vary as little as possible, and 
the apartment should be 
thoroughly ventilated. If it 
is heated by a coal stove, 
the tire should be allowed to 
die down toward evening, so 
that the room may not be 


too warm when the child is 
put to bed. Additional 





covV- 
ers should be rown over 
him later in the night, as the 
chamber grows colder. It is 


a great comfort when the 
adjoins 


bedroom 
ment 


an apart- 
the heat 
kept up during the night. 
By this means the sharp cold 
that generally makes itself 
felt toward the small hours 
of the night may be avoided 


The baby sl 





in W 


; ould alwavs be 
undressed and bathed in a 





warm room, by a fire or ré 








ter, where his feet may be 
well toasted before he is put 
to bed. His night - dress 
must come well down below 
his feet, and should be of 
flannel or Canton flannel 
When he is ready to g£o to 
bed he should be wrapped in 
a well-warmed knitted blan 
ket and carried to his erib 
This blanket should be kept 
about him after he is laid 
down, that he may not be 
chilled by the eo d sheets. 

The best bed for the baby 
is a hair mattress. On this 
may be spread a rubber and 
a thin pad of cheese-cloth 
stuffed with cotton batting 
laid between the rubber and 
the sheet Over the baby 
should come the sheet, and 
above that a pair of fleeey 
wool erib blankets These 
are both warm and light 
Should the night prove very 
keen, another blanket or a 
little duvet may be laid above 
the other covering 








The should be of 
medium size. A hair pil 
is preferable to feathers, as 
being heating to 
head, soon bes 
hard, and requires rema 


before it 


pillow 
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is comfortable. The 
pillow slip should be of fine 
cotton or cambrie in winter, 
and of linen in summer 
Nearly every child will 
throw the covers off at night, 
and to prevent this the sheets and blankets should be pinned 
securely to the mattress. Large safety pins may be used for this 
purpose or one of the small apparatuses that have been devised 
and patented to hold bedelothes in place. If the baby will not 
keep its arms and shoulders covered it should wear little night 
jackets of eiderdown oF Canton flannel. As these 
the waist, they protect the neck and shoulders without making 
extra folds about the lower part of the body. A child who is afflict- 
ed with cold feet should wear woollen socks or stockings at night 


reach only to 
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CANDY PULLING. 
wes the usual fall weather comes, and piazzas 


seem something that ought to be pulled in, and 
strolling in Janes in the moonlight, and hanging over 
balconies among honeysuckle vines, and sweet wan- 
derings by the river-side, are things of the past, only 
to be recalled with the shudder of a cold chill, it is 
necessary to find a multitude of pleasant ways of get- 
ting over the time in the little interval between te: 
or late dinner and the serious work of the evening. 


The candy-scrape, as it has come to be known after | 


long usage in the country, has always been one of 
the methods chosen for giving wings to this spare 
hour. But of late years it has taken on quite a dif- 
ferent form, is not a ‘‘ scrape” at all, indeed, nor yet 
often a “pull,” and instead of taking its dramatis 
persone into the kitchen, has brought its utensils 
and materials into the parlor, or, better still, the din- 
ing-room, where, sitting comfortably in one’s chair, 
one fits a little stand over the drop-light or the kero- 
sene lamp or the alcohol burner, and proceeds to 
practise the confectioner’s art in a way that would 
make one’s dead-and-gone grandmother open her 
eyes with surprise and pleasure; that is to say, if she 
were without horrific apprehension concerning the 
fate of her best old china in that room. 

It is true still that if we want to make old-fash- 


jioned candy, with two cups of sugar and one half- | 


cup of molasses and two-thirds of a cup of vinegar 


and water, and a bit of butter the size of half an | 


egg, which is to be boiled and poured out in buttered 
tins, and pulled with the very tips of the fingers till 
of a pale straw tint; or, if we wish to make butter- 
scotch or taffy, with two cups of brown sugar and 
half a cup of butter and four table-spoonfuls of vine- 
gar and water and just as much molasses, to be boiled 
till it hardens when dropped into cold water, and 
then poured out ona buttered dish—we had better re- 
sort to the kitchen; and some of the various prepara- 
tions of chocolate require the chocolate to be melted 
in the kitchen, and brought into the other room all 
ready for the balls of cream to be dropped into it, 
dipped out, and laid on a sheet of oil-paper or wax- 
paper, or else a slightly buttered dish, the cream 
made by stirring perfectly smoothly into the white of 
one egg and an equal amount. of cold water a pound 
of confectioner’s sugar, the little balls or lumps into 
which the mixture is to be divided making the inside 
of the creams. 

But sitting at the table with one’s drop-light or 
other apparatus, the most delicious almond candy 
can be made, quite independently of the kitchen, and 
that as daintily and easily as a cup of tea is poured 
out, The soft-shell almonds can be pinched out as 
one sits in one’s chair, and then cut up with a pen- 
knife or not, as one pleases, till there is half a cup- 
ful of them, then a half-cup of white sugar shaken 
in a little skillet over the blaze till it is dissolved, 
upon which the almonds are to be dropped into it, 
and presently the whole poured out on a buttered 


tin, makes the most delicate and delightful mixture | 


for a sweet tooth that we know. Again, having 
made the cream as for the chocolate creams lately 
mentioned—with the white of water, and pul- 
verized sugar—some English walnuts can be taken 
from the dessert dish and folded on either side of a 
ball of the same to very luscious effect. Instead of 
pure water in this case rose-water can be used, or 
clear coffee, or orange juice. Still another bit of 
dining-room confectionery to be made without stir- 
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ring from one’s chair or soiling one’s fingers is the 
walnut glacé. Into the little parlor saucepan—that 
is to say, a saucepan which never sees the kitchen— 
stir a cup of sugar and a half-cup of water, and stir 
till the sugar is melted, when hold it over the blaze 
and do not stir at all, but let it boil till a teaspoonful 
of it dipped out delicately hardens on being dropped 
into cold water; then, having a buttered dish ready, 
ladle out the sugar spoonful by spoonful in separate 
spots, and while hot lay on each the half of a walnut, 
or a sixteenth section of an orange dusted over with 
dry sugar, or a tiny slice of banana, or a strawberry, 
or a bursting grape, or half a golden plum, or even a 
plump raisin, and failing anything else, some shredded 
lemon-peel, and as delicious and dainty confectionery 
will be the result as any known to the pastry-cook’s 
skill. Chocolate caramels may be made quite as 
comfortably, although they require more time and 
more work: an even dessert-spoonful of flour and 
another of butter have to be stirred and beaten to- 
gether to a cream, the saucepan has to be well but- 
tered, and a cup of sugar, half a cup of molasses, and 
half a cup of milk have to be boiled together for fif- 
teen minutes before the flour and butter are added, 
after which the whole must be boiled five minutes 
more, and then a quarter of a pound of chocolate, 
which has been grated while the rest was boiling, has 
to be poured in, and the whole boiled till thick, when 
it is poured out on a buttered pan, and presently 
marked into squares with a knife dipped first in cold 
water. 

All this is something less uproarious than the old- 
fashioned candy pulling, but quite as much fun, if not 
quite as much noise, can be had out of it; and those 
who eat the toothsome dainties thus prepared will 
perhaps think the flavor superior to that of the mo- 
lasses sticks obtained once at cost of much muscle 
and time and choking laughter and joyous screams. 





PATCHWORK IN THE PARLOR. 
i bel sewing-work, by any means, do we allude to here, 
¥ e 


for few bring that into the parlor, there being an up- 
| stairs room reserved for it in most houses, unless the parlor 
| is a sort of general living and working room where the 

family cluster and enjoy themselves, and a reception-room 

is held apart for the ceremonious guest—a living-room in 

which even patchwork, especially pretty silk and velvet 

patchwork, has as good right to a place of honor as any other 

needle-work. We are not alluding to work at all, indeed, 

but to the appearance of the room itself, that general coup 
| Cail which it affords, which will at once announce that it 
is all a harmonious union and repose of color and propor- 
tion, or that it is a kaleidoscopic confusion of all sorts of 
chance tints, as bewildering to the eye and troublesome to 
the brain of the beholder as the craziest of all crazy patch- 
work that was ever caught together with cat stitch. How 
often do we enter a house only to have this latter impres- 
sion made upon us instantaneously? The carpet then is 
| one which affords no rest to any sense; it is not merely a 
blending and melange of many tints, but it is a set of con- 
trasts and contradictions that arrest and tire the eye, even 
if not unpleasing in themselves. The curtains are in great 
measure independent of the carpet, although they may not 
be entirely at war with it. The furniture covering, again, 
is something that has set up on its own account; nor are 
the various articles homogeneous, as there will be a chair 
| of one sort and a divan of another and a cloth of another, 
no general scheme combining them; while scarfs for table 
or piano or fanteuil will be like the hair of Benediet’s future 
wife, “of what color it please God.” Meanwhile the books, 
if there are any, the pictures on the wall, the ornaments 
and general bric-a-brac, will be of a purely miscellaneous 





character, and even if the ensemble is, after all, tolerably | 


unnoticeable, it will need only some rng,some tidy,so called, 
some one brilliant vase, to utter the note which sets the 
whole entourage into a violent quarrel with itself and the 
universe. 

Sometimes, to be sure, this is not to be helped; the fam- 
ily had to take the furniture as they could have it, a piece 
here and a piece there, as it happened to be had cheaply, 
or as it came from the grandmother, or from this accident 
or the other. But ordinarily it would seem as if those 
pieces which were quite utterly without combining power 
| might be separated and stationed in different apartments, 

and their places filled with those which would not seem 
to be living, at the most peaceable statement possible, in 
armed neutrality toward each other. Any one received in 
such a parlor as this feels instinctively that unless appear- 
ances play them false the family itself partakes of the na- 
ture that is uppermost there; he will expect, of course, to 
find nothing artistic among them—hardly refinement of 
manner, indeed—no clear eye for beauty, or sense of tune- 
fulness and harmony, but people of sharp individuality, 
uncomfortable tempers, indifferent to what are called mat- 
ters of taste, lovers of gossip and slander—people with loud 
voices and rasping ways, who do not, on the whole, stay a 
great deal at home or spend much time in the room when 
they are at home—people who really do not deserve a par- 
lor, but who would be, except for the speech of others, as 
| well content in a wigwam. 

As few of us like to create this impression, would it not 
be well, wherever it is feasible, and will occasion no great 
inconvenience to purse or sentiment, to try and procure 
one general tone of color in a room, one character of con- 
struction and arrangement, the whole illuminated with but 
here and there a touch of another nature, instead of letting 


fortable idea that the room is ina perpetual confusion, and, 
as far as it can be guessed, that the family is no better, 
even although, as far as the guest himself is concerned, his 
own room may be better than his company ? 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
TRAINING THE TONGUE. 


T is said of one of the medizval saints that in his youth 

he asked a certain monk to teach him a psalm. The 
monk selected that beginning, “I will take heed to my 
ways that I offend not with my tongue.” Having learned 
this verse, he asked to have it explained, and said that he 
would not learn any more until he had put into practice 
what he had already acquired. He went away, and did 
not return; and when the monk, meeting him years after, 
inquired why he did not come back to learn the rest of the 
psalm, the answer was given that he had not yet succeeded 
in living up to the first verse. 

The moral is as applicable to good-breeding as to the 
virtues; if the tongue be trained, a large part of the work 
is done. Emerson says that the Greek language anticipa- 
ted by its perfection what the orator would say, so that 
even he who spoke ill in Greek spoke well. So the mere 
modulation of the voice at once reveals a large part of the 
training and opportunities of the person; and if all the 
lamps went out in a mixed company we should know 
whether we were among really refined people by their 
phrases, their intonations, their pronunciation, It may be 
called the last fine flower of cultivation to speak well. So 
rapid has been the advance of the whole American people 
in the externals of dress and manners that the training of 
the voice has not quite kept up with it; and we constantly 
meet in travelling those who seem, when tried by the eye 
only, to have had every social advantage, but who cannot 
meet the finer test of speech. When they open their lips 
we feel like Coleridge, who had been deeply impressed with 
the dignified bearing of a silent gentleman at an inn table, 
until, when the apple-dumplings appeared, his companion 
broke silence to remark, “ Them’s the jockeys for me!” or 
like a friend of mine at a brilliant,high-school examination, 
who afterward asked the first scholar in the class whether 
she was not glad it was over, and was answered, “ Well, I 
The persons who made these remarks may 
have had a thousand fine qualities, but there was some- 
thing wanting in the training of their tongues. Of course 
it is possible to be over-critical, There may be some super- 
ficial inelegance which is almost conventional, and may 
proceed from a person superior in real good manners to the 
critics; as when the young men in Howells’s, Lady of the 
Aroostook are appalled at a young girl’s saying, “I want to 
know!” and end by falling in love with her. 

Probably the chief reason why the world is so quick to 
notice these accidental phrases is that they suggest unfa- 
vorable beginnings in life or disadvantages of birth and 
breeding. It is a eurious fact that, after all the advan- 
tages of special education, early associations should prove 
so irresistible, especially when one goes back to live among 
them. Thus the coun lawyer is apt to say “dee- 
strick” in spite of his college diploma; the country doe- 
tor to say “caounty” ; the rural teacher to say, “7 pre- 
sume likely.” The reason why the school-girl above men- 
tioned said “I guess I be” was because she had been used 
to the phrase at home; and all her French and Latin and 
mathematics, nay, all her English grammar and composi- 
tion, had not cured her, Perhaps her teacher had corrected 
her for it twenty times,and had then neutralized the cor- 
rection by saying it himself. I have heard a college pro- 
fessor, held deservedly to be a high anthority on the Eng- 
lish language, say ‘“ We was” before his class; and I knew 
a young girl who thought it a great privilege to sit on the 
outside seat of a stage-coach beside a celebrated lecturer, 
but who was appalled when he presently remarked to his 
little daughter, “Sis, do you set comfortable where yon 
be?” He would never have said it before an audience, we 
may be sure, but the freedom of domestic life put him off 
his guard, and he spoke to her, doubtless, as his mother had 
a thousand times addressed him in his boyhood. There 
was no moral wrong about it, but that my 
young friend got down at the next stopping-place and took 
a seat inside. 

In all those things we are apt to hold school-teachers too 
much in fait. Weshould remember that they may, in the 
first place, be vulnerable themselves; and then that they 
have but a few minutes during the day in which to eoun- 
teract the whole weight of home influence. Still there is 
much to be done even by them. Children are very observ- 
ing, and many a child has cherished through life the remem- 
brance not merely of the lovable or noble qualities of an 
early teacher, but of the propriety of utterance, the grace 
of phrase or intonation. To them, as to older persons, the 
voice not merely reveals the character, but may be above 
or below the general level of the character; for of course 
it must be acknowledged, on the other side, one may speak 
in a very winning way and yet be corrupt. Perhaps the 
school-masters in times past may have erred too much on 
the side of precision, and may have substituted an artificial 
language for the simple and natural one. I know no other 
explanation of the fact that such a piece of bombast as 
“Spartacus, the Gladiator,” has kept its place so long on the 
list of pieces for school recitation; and I have seen in some 
manuals of rhetoric used by high-schools specimens of style 
so turgid and artificial that I have looked to see if they 
were held up as warnings, and have found with dismay 
that they were offered as pleasing examples. Since Lin- 
colu’s Gettysburg address and John Brown’s speech at his 
trial, however, the standard of our school-books has been 
simplified, and we are turning away from the Johnsonian 
models. The practical tendency of our people has a good 
effect, so far as simplicity goes; and to get simplicity with- 
out coarseness is the aim of all style. 

The most refined and penetrating of French critics, Jou- 
bert, has pointed out that even the use of popular phrases 
(idiotismes) helps us in speaking or writing, because they 
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a hurly-burly prevail which gives a stranger the uncom- | 


give an effect of sincerity ; they lead us to the man, rather 
than to the author; they give an air of realism and actual 
experience; they indicate that what one says is so thor- 
oughly a part of him that the most common phrases will 
suflice to state it; and finally, they help him to be clear, 
and, as Joubert adds characteristically, being a French- 
| man, clearness is so far a characteristic of treth that we 
| often take the one forthe other. 


One Ihnay even come very 
| near to slang itself at long intervals and be forgiven, pro- 
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vided that the phrase is not coarse in itself, and hits the 
nail more precisely on the head than any word that is 
justified by the dictionary. But it must be done, as the 
railway placards say, “at the risk of the owner.” To err 
or to exceed is fatal; conversation is like soup, where too 
much of herbs or spice is even more disastrous than too 
little, and where the best cooks cannot give you fixed 
rules, but must be judged by their success. Te Wide 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. | 
DINNER, OPERA, AND BALL GOWNS. 


MPMHE gay season is at its height, and Worth has sent over some 

very novel gowns for dinners, balls, the opera, and for at 
homes. For the first time Worth combines two brocades in one 
dress, insisting only that the same design shall be woven in both 
silks, no matter how great their contrast in color may be. Thus 
a very elaborate trained dress for dinners and receptions has the 
front and sides of the skirt of white brocade and the train of pale 
blue brocade, the flowers woven in each being large posies of yel- 
low jonquils of natural size in their pointed green leaves. The 
low round waist is of blue brocade in the back and sides, with a 
white brocaded front that is draped with marquise lace caught at 
the waist line by a sash of yellow ribbon. The sleeves are of 
lace, full at the shoulders and elbows. The front of the white 
skirt has a festooned flounce and drapery of mafquise lace caught 
with large yellow rosettes, Such gowns have the new three-quarter 
train, soft and limp, made of three straight breadths untrimmed 
across the foot, with selvages showing up the sides, a very slight 
balayeuse pleating, and mounted at the top over a small bustle of 
two or three short steels attached to the belt, doing away with 
the necessity for any foundation skirt. A good finish for the front 
petticoat breadths is loops of satin two inches deep sewed into the 
edge to droop below it. 

A Russian feature introduced by Worth is the use of Amazon 
cloth like fine broadcloth embroidered with pearls as a drapery 
for dinner dresses of peau de soie or satin. Thus bright imperial 
yellow cloth with vandykes and fringe of pearls is draped over a 
petticoat of light dull blue velvet in a trained satin dress of the 
new dark brown called zibeline, or brown, The 
train is bordered down each side with multicolored embroidery 
on white velvet, and the yellow cloth tablier is drawn up high on 
the left in medieval fashion. The half-high Empire corsage is 
of the gay embroidery on the left side of the front, with the right 
side of blue velvet draped with yellow cloth that is edged with 
pearl fringe, while the back is of the sable brown satin. The 
sleeves of sable satin are slashed at the top to show puffings of 
yellow cloth, and are draped below with blue velvet. The neck 
and sleeves of this most elaborate bodice are finished with pleat- 
ed frills of white crépe lisse with mitred edges wrought with silk. 
This distinguished model will be appropriate for the fashionable 
green and rose gowns, with rose-colored bengaline for the train, 
and a front drapery of Empire green cloth wrought with silver 
falling on a petticoat of cream white velvet 

Simpler demi-trained dresses for young ladies to wear at dinner 
parties and receptions are made of armure silks in pale blue, rose, 
or Nile green, embroidered with silver in Empire designs of 
wreaths and slender vines of laurel leaves. One of palest blue 
armure has silver embroidery bordering the front breadth, with 
wreaths and sprigs of laurel all over it; this breadth is shirred to 
the waist, and has accordion-pleated blue lisse down its left side, 
with a frill of white Mechlin lace and silver leaves down the right. 
The side breadths are then laid in wide pleats, and the full back 
breadths are gathered at the top and passed over the edge of the 
waist, where a pale lavender sash of moiré ribbon is added, mak 
ing a very Frenchy arrangement of 
silver. The corsage is slightly longer than a round waist, showing 
the curve below the waist line, and has a guimpe, also a tucked 
shirred plastron of blue crépe l 





sable sable 





colors—blue, lavender, and 





se filling out the top and making 
it half-high. Sleeves to the elbows, with a slender vine of silver 
leaves up the outer seam next puffs of Jace. In all these dresses 
the waists are made half-high, or else with the three-quarter low 
round neck, and many are gathered across the back of the neck, 
without other trimming, in a quaint old-time fashion. Flowers are 
also used to decorate light silk dresses, pale violets on a light blue 
brocade with spangled tulle repeating the Parisian coloring of the 
last gown. The flowers form epaulettes, or at least one epaulette 
or a shoulder knot on the left shoulder, and are repeated on the 
left hip, crossing it to meet one of two branches that extend a 
short way down the back of the skirt below the waist each side 
of the full back breadths, which are massed into a very narrow 
space; a border of violets clustered together crosses the front of 
the skirt at the foot. 

Skirts that just touch the floor are liked for dancing gowns, and 
are therefore much seen at the opera, which is taken en route to 
balls. Some pretty striped silks, brocades, and moiré in dull 
antique colors of pale old-pink, with dull blue stripes and tiny 
blocks of brown, or else vines, bouquets, or garlands of flowers, 
are used for the back breadths and for the waist, which is either 
pointed or round, while the front has plain bengaline caught up 
by great rosettes above a festooned flounce of Mechlin lace. Tulle 
ball gowns have tucks of crépe lisse, or else milliners’ folds of satin 
across the back breadths, with silvered tulle draped on the front, 
and held by lengthwise points of ribbon extending from the belt 
half-way down the skirt, then holding a bow with ends or a rosette. 
Yellow tulle with tiny silver balls upon it is prettily draped above 
yellow moiré, and the waist is of moiré with tulle draperies. Other 
yellow tulle dresses have rows of mauve ribbons across their pleated 
sides and up the back, while orchids are set on the front breadth 
and on the waist. For quite a young lady is an under-skirt of 
white moiré, veiled with several thicknesses of green tulle, through 
which the foundation is visible. The low moiré waist has a wide 
white sash falling in long loops and ends behind, and curving low 
down on the front of the skirt, where it is held by white chrysan- 
themums. Leafless flowers, especially roses and poppies, are in 
great favor for trimming tulle dresses. White and yellow Japanese 
chrysanthemums are used with their green stems showing, and also 
some green leaves. Hop-vines in blossom are very effective garni- 
ture for green tulle dresses ; white tulle gowns dotted all over 
with silver beads have long trailing branches of dark damask 
roses. 

Velvet and tulle are fashionable combinations for short dresses 
for the opera and many other evening entertainments. The vel- 
vet forms a Directoire coat with low or half-high neck, and a skirt 
of slender tabs quite separate, yet as long as the full tulle skirt be- 
neath it, which it rests upon without concealing. The tulle forms a 
full gathered front between the revers of the coat, and there are 
no sleeves, unless folds or high puffs of tulle are added. A green 
velvet coat is over a rose tulle skirt, brown velvet over pale blue 
tulle, and blaek over white. Velvet bodices, either round or point- 
ed, are also worn again with tulle skirts, the tops of the velvet 
being turned over in revers, and the neck filled in with tulle, 
which is also continued down the middle of the front in gathered 
tucks, in puffs, or in lapped folds. Trained velvet dresses import- 
ed late in the season have fronts of Empire brocades or of embroid- 
ery done ir, a border at the foot or up the skirt, with smaller designs 
scattered about, graduating still smaller toward the top; or else 














the front and side breadths are of satin of a contrasting color, 
covered with festoons, bow-knots, and borders of bead embroidery, 
Jet, crystal, and silver beads are sometimes together on one tablier, 
while others have the effective combination of silver and gilt 
which is now used on almost any light ground. <A low pointed 
waist and train of dark hunter’s green velvet has pale Nile green 
satin for the petticoat front nearly covered with festooned strands 
of large jet beads, while a border and side columns are of fine 
embroidery done in small beads of crystal and silver; the neck is 
round, reaching just to the shoulder tips,and the short sleeves 
puff up above the edge of the waist. A point of the bead embroid 
ery extends down the front and back. 

For costume balls modistes are copying historical dresses, espe- 
cially those of the Pompadour and Marie Antoinette, and above 
all those of Madame Récamier, of Josephine, and the Directoire 
period. A Frencl model easily copied is Orpheus in rose-colored 
brocaded skirt, with notes of music wrought upon it as a border, 
and on the wide sash that crosses the low front of a green peau 
de soie jacket; rose-colored revers are on the front of the coat, 
and the short sleeves are a high puff of green velvet with rose- 
colored bands around the arms. The left side of the skirt is 
draped high to show a facing of green velvet. Green satin slip- 
pers with Rhine-stone buckles, and green silk stockings. Large- 
brimmed round hat of green velvet, with rose-colored facing and 
green plumes. Very long gloves of mastic Suéde, and a long gilded 
cane with a lyre at the top. A Directoire student costume of 
black velvet with a powdered wig is also very effective. The low- 
necked gown is in princesse shape, with the waist double-breasted, 
and with revers turned over from the top, while a bow of velvet 
on each shoulder is the only apology for sleeves. Six large but- 
tons of faceted gold are set, three ip a row, on the front of the 
waist, and spangles border the skirt and revers. A quizzing-glass 
is attached to a girdle of beads. A cravat of pleated net passes 
around the high neck, and is tied in a great bow in front. Long 
cane of gilt, with black velvet bow of ribbon tied near the top. 
{ussian peasant dresses and the stately jewelled robes of Russian 
nobles, both men and women, are copied from paintings. Blondes 
choose Norwegian, Swedish, and Swiss costumes, while brunettes 
prefer Oriental costumes, as the gay Roumanian dresses, or else 
those of Italy, of Spain, or of Egypt. For very youthful women 
are flower dresses—rose gowns, chrysanthemums, marguerites, blu- 
a poppies. Powdered wigs are becoming alike to old or 
young ; hence the popularity of French costumes of the latter part 
of the last century. 

The smaller accessories of evening toilettes have been noted. 
Slippers and stockings now most often mateh the gown in color; 
satin and undressed kid slippers are preferred to all others. High 
coiffures are retained by those to whom they are becoming, and 
a small pompon or flower aigrette is added to it. The jewelled 
hair-pins and combs suit any dressy toilette, while the half-wreaths 
and bands accompany Empire gowns, 








ets, or 


Long gloves are worn less 
wrinkled on the arm than formerly, and there is greater liberty 
of choice in shades of gray, tan, and cream-color. The evening 
cloaks are of light plush with large moyendge sleeves of gold or 
silver brocade, or of bengaline folded in accordion pleats, with 
cuffs of gold embroidery Copper pink brocade peasant cloaks 
are lined with white plush, and white cloth Killarney cloaks have 
soft quilted satin linings of old-rose or dull blue. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. A. ConneLty: 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, Constable, & Co.; James McCreery & Co. ; 
Lorp & TayLtor; and Srern Broruers. 











PERSONAL. 


Miss ADELE Avs DER OnE is said to have played on the piano 
with both hands at the tender age of three. She heard some one 
playing “Il Bacio,’ and seating herself at the instrument, she 
rattled off that brilliant waltz in a manner that made every one 
who heard her stand agape with wonder, 

—Dr. Howard Crosby recommends that as an important step 
in the direction of temperance reform the shades and screens be 
removed from bar-rooms. He thinks that fewer men would drink 
at a bar if they thought that the passers-by could see them. 

—John W. Alexander, the popular young portrait-painter, does 
all his work with his left hand. Mr. Alexander is thought to 
bear a striking resemblance to Vandyck, with his pointed beard 
and up-curling mustache. That master is not, however, the one 
at whose shrine he worships. Velasquez is the painter who receives 
the most of his admiration. 

—Mr. Stanford White, the distinguished architect, is said to look 
very much like the description given by Mrs. Humphry Ward of 
her hero Robert Elsmere. He is all of six feet two in his boots, 
is loosely built, and wears his sandy hair brushed up straight till 
it forms a sort of halo about his head. It was Mr. White person- 
ally, and not his firm, who designed the interior of the new Players’ 
Club. ; 

—Dr. James McCosh, of Princeton, looks a typical Scot. He is 
tall, with gray eyes and grayd@ hair, and wears little whiskers 
alongside of his ears. Although he still takes a lively interest in 
the important theological questions of the day, he begins to show 
slight signs of age, not in the gleam of his eye or the quickness 
of his step, but in a certain roundness of the shoulders and num- 
berless telltale wrinkles. 

—W.5S. Gilbert, of the Gilbert and Sullivan firm, does his writ- 
ing at a table upon which the light falls from «a mullioned window 
across his paper. His house is described as little short of a pal- 
ace; but even the dwellers in palaces must work, and Mr. Gilbert 
keeps himself busy, not only in writing plays, but in designing 
the costumes for the actors and actresses. 

—Although ex-President Woolsey, of Yale, has almost reached 
the Biblical limit of age, he is still hale and hearty, and he never 
fails to take a walk from his house to the post-office in New Ha- 
ven every morning. His granddaughter accompanies him, and he 
is so punctual in the performance of this daily duty that the good 
people of the City of Elms by whose doors he passes find it safe 
to set their clocks by his appearance. 

—The latest photographs of Mrs. Cleveland were taken by Dr. 
Ward, of Albany, an amateur, and the President’s family physi 
cian. They were made at Saranac Lake, and one represents her 
leaning back in an arm-chair with her feet on the low brass fen- 
der which keeps the blazing sticks from rolling out upon the cot- 
tage floor. Another picture represents Mrs. Cleveland and her 
mother, Mrs. Folsom, sitting on either side of the fireplace. Mrs. 
Folsom is busy with her knitting, while her daughter looks up 
from a book in her lap. The pictures are interesting as much 
because they are unconventional as for any other reason, and 
whoever has one may ve pleased with his possession, for they 
will not get into the shops. 

—Another Mrs, Henderson has been chosen by Queen Victoria 
to the office of house-keeper at Windsor Castle. “The new incum- 
bent is a niece-in-law of the former house-keeper, from whom she 
inherited the snug fortune of $150,000, besides countless jewels 
and India shawls. Young Mrs. Henderson was house-keeper to 
the Earl of Derby, who was loath to part with her, but needs must 
when the Queen commands. 

—The late Brockholst Livingston MeVickar, of Chicago, famil 
iarly known as “ Brock,” had the distinguished honor of saving 
the life of the former Czar of Russia by grappling with a Nihilist 

















who attempted to shoot him while on a visit to Louis Napoleon in 
Paris. For this kindly service the Czar granted Mr. McVickar a 
personal interview, and covered his breast with orders. 

—The wife of Justice L. Q. C. Lamar was the daughter 
Dean, a wealthy planter and politician of Georgia. She was con- 
sidered the belle of Macon, her native city, in her young-girlhood. 
She was married at an early age to Judge Wm. F. Holt, whore 
fortune she inherited at his death. She was not married to Jus 
tice Lamar until about a year ago, which made her the bride of 
the cabinet circle of 1887 

—~William D. Sloane is adding a ballroom to his house in Lenox 
which will be 50 feet wide by 100 long. It is decorated in various 
natural woods, and has a floor that would set the clumsiest man 
to dancing. 

—Rev. John W. Chadwick has been pastor of the Second Un 
tarian Church in and vet Mr 
Chadwick is one of the young men of | denomination He is 
a poet as well as a preacher, and has fil a little volume full of 
verses and launched it out upon the world 
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looking parted and combed 
smoothly back, and earnest, kindly eyes. She has 
the most noted German st 
service in the Holy Land. 


to this country last May, she has an excellent « 


served undet 


some of rgeons, and has 





seen active 


Although Baroness Oertzen only eanx 


mimnana the 


rf 
English language 

—The late Duchess of Sutherland, whose 
ing this country, was 


husband is now visit- 
good deal of a de 
1 drive about London in 
wait for het 


in her feelings, 


a nocrat 
It is said that she woul i cab when in too 
great a hurry to 
people whom she found interesti: 
untitled. towe, 
and it who got up the testimonial from the women of 
England to the author of Unele Tom’s Cabin 

—‘* Brandon House,” the homestead of the Harrisons, is situated 
on the James River, about sixty miles below Richmond. It is 
said by English visitors to be the most English-looking house in 
America. Its present occupant is Mrs. George Evelyn Harrison, 
who was a Miss Isabel Ritchie, the daughter of “ Father” Ritchie, 
of the Richmond Enquirer. The house is filled with old family 
portraits, painted by Sir Peter Lely and other well-known art- 
ists. Mrs. Harrison, who is of age, 
the Episcopal service every Sunday in the drawing-room of Bran- 
don House, and plays the organ as well, there being no churel 
within several miles of the place 


own carriage, and she entertained 


¢ whether they were titled ot 


Among her warm friends was Harriet Beechei 
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—Lawrence Barrett’s daughter Gi ied to Mary 
Roman Cathedral in 
The wed i brilliant affair 
Miss Anderson was present, dressed in rich white satin, embroid- 
ered with gold Her half-sister, Miss 
bridemaids, 

—Professor Jame Ss Bi Tce, 


rtrude was mart 


Anderson’s brother Joseph at the Catholic 


Boston on the 3d of January. ing was 


Griflin, was oue of the 


whose admirable book on 


The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth every one is reading or has read, is a man of 
fifty years of age 
have crept Parliament, a pro- 
fessor at Oxford, a lecturer at the Inns of Court, 
generally, and an indefatigable student and 
finds time for 
several miles every day. 


, into whose hair and beard a few silver threads 
Professoi Bryce Is a member ot 
a man of affairs 
writer, and yet he 
a certain amount of social recreation and to walk 
Professor Bryce’s home is in London, 
where his sister keeps house for him. At present he is on his 
Way to India for a needed vacation 

—The will of Charles F. Brown, “ Artemus Ward,” who died in 
1867, has just been admitted to probate. After a few bequests 
Mr. Brown leaves the bulk of his estate to his mother, and directs 
that at her death the principal be devoted to founding an asylum 
for worn-out printers. 

—Colonel Alfred C. Rives, the father of Amélie Rives Chanler, 
has just gone to France to console, if possible, his old friend De 
Lesseps on the failure of the Panama Canal. Colonel Rives was 
general manager of the Panama Railroad Company and consulting 
engineer for the Panama Canal, at a salary of $25,000 a year He 
graduated at the Ecole des Mines in Paris a good many years ago, 
and has been actively engaged in engineering work ever sine: 

—Judge Thurman and his only son occupy a double house in 
Columbus, Ohio. On one side the Judge and his wife live; on the 
other side, the son and his family, while the children of the latter 
spend their time between both houses, being quite as much at 
home in Grandpapa Thurman’s house as their own 

—The payment of an insurance policy of $2000 on the life of 
‘** Doc” Haggerty, a teamster, who was so thoroughly blown away 
by the explosion of a wagon load of nitro-glycerine which he was 
driving, near Pleasantville, Pennsylvania, that not more than a 
pound of his body was found, is being disputed by the companies 
interested, on the ground that such utter annihilation was impos- 
sible even with so powerful an explosive. They claim that the 
“remains” found are no proof that Haggerty is dead. Interesting 
testimony is being gathered to show that nitro-glycerine las proved 
at times more of an eraser of human identity than the Pleasant- 
ville incident would indicate 

—The viola played upon by Mr. Nahan Franko at a recent Sym- 
phony Society concert in New York was a Gasparo di Salo, made 
in 1612, and recently sold for § Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the 
president of the Symphony Society, has infused new blood into its 
veins, and will do much toward building it up, for while he is not 
a musician, he is a musical enthusiast. 

—Philip Mangold, a Frenchman who served under Napoleon at 
Waterloo, is living at Locust Gap, Pennsylvania. Mr. Mangold is 
ninety-five vears old, and reads the newspapers without spectacles. 
Like most old soldiers, he likes to “ shoulder his crutch and show 
how fields were won,” and will discourse upon Marshal Ney, in 
whose division he was, or upon the great Napoleon, as long as any 
one will listen to him. 

—On the 17th of December John Greenleaf Whittier celebrated 
his eighty-first birthday at “Oak Knoll,” his home in the little 
town of Danvers, Massachusetts. There a number of his friends 
and admirers called upon him during the day, and there he re- 
ceived scores of letters congratulating him upon 
anniversary. Mr. Whittier does not look his age any more than 
he did half a dozen years ago, when he was just as gray as he is 
now; and his step is as firm to-day and his eye as brig 
were then. He is a little hard of hearing, 
all his faculties are in perfect condition 

—Madame Patti has recently given her rul 
interviewer. “ When I am at home,” she 
—at 10.30. I rise early; i means 
10.30, So you see, when I am not singing, I sleep nearly twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four. Plenty of sleep—that is the secres 
of beauty and freshness. I don’t sleep until 10, of course, but I 
make it a point not to get up at once when I wake, but to take a 
glass of hot water and a lemon and read my letters before getting 
out of bed. It’s a mistake to jump up right away after waking 
I bathe in tepid water, and then sponge off with a cold sponge. 
On singing days I take a light end early dinner at 3, and only a 
biscuit and a cup of hot bouillon after the performance. No great 
quantity of food and plenty of sleep—that’s the way to keep one’s 
complexion and figure intact. I rarely touch wine; a liqueur-glass 
ful of whiskey after luncheon or dinner, sometimes a glass of clam. 
pagne—nothing more,” 
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Neck-Wear. 


See illustrations on page 57 


Tue collarette Fig. 1 consists of an inch-wide white ribbon a 
yard and a quarter long, which is tied at one side of the front, 
the part that encircles the neck having a pleated frill of point 
d’esprit lace sewed spirally around it, with knots of the same 


ribbon interspersed among the folds of the lace. 


ton lace is sewed in shell curves on the outside of the ribbon, 
caught here and there 


with 


loops of very narrow ribbon, 


and a bunch of marguerites 
s on the 


tied with ribbon loops i 
left side. 





A Restoration. 
|b your grandmother 
own a settle? And is it 
one of those long bodied bench- 


found 
in the basements of churches ? 


es such as are commonly 


If this once-important article 
of furniture is still in existence 
it is probably to be found on 
her back porch, where, denuded 





Fig. 1.—Brack Sirk Apron with 
Cross-stitcHED Banps.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement. 


of its former glory and 
varnish, it serves as a 
sort of catch-all for 
the overflow from the 
kitchen 

If your grandmother 
is like most grandmo- 
thers, and you hope to 
secure the settle for 
your own, approach 
the good lady warily, 
Let not a hint escape 
you of the polite use 
to which the discarded 
piece of furniture may 
be put, or grandmo- 
ther will suspect a 
rising market, and 
hold her settle high. 
Perhaps some senti- 
mental reason will 
least excite suspicion 
in the mind of the 
dear old lady, who 
may not yet have re- 
covered from her cha- 
grin at discovering the 
commercial value of a 
solid mahogany dress- 
er which she sold for 
four dollars. Was it 
on that settle that 
dear Charlie first ask- 
ed you to share his 
lot? (30 feet front). 
Then let the sight of 
that sofa waken the 
echoes in your heart, 
continue to recall 
those precious mem- 
ories, ete., etc., until 
dear grandmamma 
says that if you care 
so much for the old 
thing you are welcome 
to it. No doubt she se- 
cretly thinks you a lit- 
tle daft, but your hour 
of triumph will come. 
You bear your treasure 
home, or at least bear 
the expense (25 cents) 
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Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern anc 





Fig. 2, a throat 
trimming for a young girl’s evening dress, has a light ribbon 
two,inches and a quarter wide for its foundation. 


White Bre 





Fig. 2.—Waistcoat oF St 
Fig. 1. 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. L., Figs. 5-8. 


i] description see 


No. IV., Figs, 29-41 
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Fig. 1.—Svit ror Yourn From 15 ro 17 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, I., Figs, 1-13. 
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Fig. 2.—Fiannet Morninc Gown. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


Supplement, 
> plement, No. VI., Figs. 58-63. 































Fig. 8.—Frock For Girt From 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Figs. 69-74. 















Borper 1n Cross Stitch Emsprorery ror APRONS, 
Cuitpren’s Frocks, ETc. 


of sending it home, and after dinner you call dear Charlie in to 
look at the new parlor sofa. Dear Charlie tries to manifest 
faith, but mentally coincides with your grandmother's opin- 
ion of you, 

To paint or not to paint—that is the question. Whether 
home-put-on paint ever looks as well as professional work is 
not a matter of question. It never does. But with two or 
three saved dollars jingling in one’s pocket one can afford to 
make allowances for home-put-on paint. However, if your 
settle is of good shape and is sound, it will pay you to em- 
ploy a painter to cover it 
with from three to five 
coats of ivory white lead, 
and it will also pay you to 
let him touch the knobs 
and rings with gilt; for 
you know how the un- 
skilled feminine hand, 
tremulous with anticipa- 
tion of unspeakably lovely 
results, is apt to accom- 
plish the unexpected on 


spaces where prejudice 
demands routine regu- 
larity. 


If your settle is well 
painted it should have a 
fine ivory surface, with 
just enough gloss to sug- 


Fig. 8.—Basqur or TaILor 
Gown, Fig. 1, on Front 
Pace.—Back. 

For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 48-57. 


Fig, 2.—Skirt or Tatton Gown, 
Fig. 1, on Front Pace.—Bacx. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 42-47. 


gest a polish. Now 
if you can find a 
quaintly figured dam- 
ask or a Morris plush 
with a cream ground 
and unaggressive pat- 
tern, you can convert 
your settle into a 
thing of beauty and a 
convenience forever. 
Of course the seat is 
of wood, and the back 
constructed of spin- 
dles surmounted by a 
piece of plain wood 
about four inches 
wide. This plain 
wood should be up- 
holstered with a strip 
of plush three inches 
wide, padded out to 
make it a little full, 
and finished with a 
gimp, in which is 
nailed an almost con- 
tinuous row of small- 
est brass - headed 
tacks. The uphol- 
stery leaves a half- 
inch margin of wood 
around it. The seat 
should be padded with 
hair covered by a lay- 
er of sheet-wadding, 
then covered with the 
plush, leaving an inch 
margin of the wood 
beyond the gimp and 
tacks. The crowning 
touch may be given 
by carelessly draping 
a yard or two of silk 
gauze in some pretty 
contrasting color over 
the back of the now 
glorified settle. 

Do not put your 
treasure against the 
wall, but place it di- 
agonally at.oss your 
long room mear the 
pretty afternoon tea- 
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table, and when grandmamma 
comes in to your reception, 
and discovers the ambitious 






























s bonnets of crape in 
lightest tints, white except- 
ed, which has too much the 





iy career opening to her late effect of a cap, trimmed with ~ 
humble servitor, be generous licht flowers and small fea- 
of your Oolong and chary of thers. The wrap worn with 


hot water, and so prop the 
dear old lady’s nerves for the 
shock which the “new-fan- 
gled” always gives her. 


a theatre, concert, or other 
evening toilette 1s always of 
a light, and frequently of a 
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a plush and velvet the changeable lights produce some It sometimes leads to curious results to trace the ori- 
. of their most beautiful effects. Delightful small 


gin of a fashion. Frequently it is the momentary ca 
price of some woman in the eye of the } ] | 


public, generally 


wraps are made of them, and, associated with silk, 


a stage favorite. So, for instance, the Empire toilettes, 
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3 they are used for dresses. Glossy satin, which has 
: been wrongfully said to be out of fashion, is not dropped, 
4 but is used principally under black, white, and cream 
5 laces for lace dresses. Changeable faille is also used 
a under lace dresses, as in black shot with flame-color or 
old-gold with green under black lace, but under white 
: laces plain-colored satin is preferred. Satin is also 
i used under the large-meshed black net which is so pop- ~ 
: ular both in plain net and in velvet-dotted patterns, 
= and which owes its favor to its adaptability to a variety 
, of oceasions. Mounted over black satin, it is simple, 
4 severe, and elegant; the effect is heightened by using : 
% changeable faille in black shot with orange or flame- 
color underneath, and still more by mounting it over 
red or orange silk, such dresses being worn to the 
grandest receptions. 
“ For concert and theatre toilettes the novelty in head- 
wear, in addition to the head-dresses of ribbon and 
aigrettes which I have already mentioned, is very small 
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which have gained ground so rapidly during the 
past year, have their beginnings in the First Empire 
costumes which Madame Sarah Bernhardt wore in 
la Tosca. The piece chanced to come at a time 
when the prevailing fashions had already lasted too 
long, and the novel costumes presented were seized 
upon with avidity, and modified and adapted until 
they have become what we see them in the fash- 
ions of the day, which, it must be admitted, are 
quite charming. This field will be even more ex- 
haustively cultivated next season, one of the items 
which will be introduced then being the broad Pa- 
mela hat with a long wide veil. <A very pretty 
trimming, which has been revived for the skirts of 
evening dresses, as simple as it is pretty, consists 
of seven narrow ruches of pinked taffeta silk set 
around the bottom ; the lowest is dark moss green, 
the next a deep garnet, the four above in grad- 
uated tints of pink, and the uppermost a 
lighter shade of moss green, the whole having 
the effect at a distance of a wreath of roses set in 


This trimming has been restored 
is in accordance with 
the prevailing Empire styles to have a trimming, 
not too deep, around the bottom of the skirt. 
Some very distinguished-looking ball dresses are 
made of cream white lace net embroidered with 
small pearl beads, and with no other ornament 
than tufts of small white feathers, which are used 
as knots of ribbon wo ild have been for fasten- 
ing the draperies. As might have been expected 
with the present rage for things Imperial, the 
metal-striped tulles, black, white, and colors, 
with gold and silver stripes, are preferred above 
all others 


green foliage 


all the sooner because it 


; and so too in silks there is a prefer- 
ence for the soft, clinging, one might say flimsy, 
kinds—another characteristic of the Empire It 
seems as though our century, soon a nonogena- 
rian, were relapsing into its second childhood. But 
it goes back farther even than its own infaney, 
back to the Directoire and Louis XVI, and al- 
most anything that was worn during those peri- 
ods has an acknowledged right to recognition 
now. The coming spring fashions may be looked 
for in this direction. And even taking what we 
have at present, the tailor gown is nothing but 
a development of the riding-habit worn under 
Louis XVI., and the pelisse in which many of us 
envelop ourselves is not so very different from 
Marie Antoinette’s long cloak. 

For semi-dress oceasions, where a décolleté 
bodice would be out of place, guimpes have be- 
come an established feature. They are made in 
several shapes and of various materials, some 
thick, of surah in fine pleats, others of thin tulle 
or of gold-figured or beaded tulle; under the 
short bodice sleeve there are long or half-long 
to match the guimpe. Very pretty 
guimpes are thus made of embroidered silk mus- 
lin in small figures, of open-worked muslin, and 
of crape. The neck is generally gathered in a 
puff drawn on a narrow ribbon which fastens in 
n bow on the side, and the end of the sleeve is 
similarly finished with a puff, ribbon, and bow. 
Other semi-dress but not low bodices are made 
with a blouse of some thin tissue, with three- 
quarter sleeves, and over the blouse a short open- 
fronted sleeveless jacket. The prettiest jackets 
are of velvet with embroidery ; more extravagant 
ones are entirely covered with passementerie 
which has the effect of metallic lace or rich 
Oriental embroidery. Guimpes are not confined 
exclusively to evening toilettes. Some day dresses 
are cut with a rounded low neck @ la vierge, 
which is filled in with a high guimpe of some 
brocaded stuff, light or dark; this is more orna- 
mental and also more novel than a plastron or 
vest, and makes an agreeable variety from a 
plain corsage. Chatelaines of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century are often seen portrayed with 
such bodices. The sleeves are completed by a 
half-sleeve of the material of the guimpe. 

Muffs are as little as possible like the fur 
originals from which they have descended. Made 
of a crumpled serap of material, mingled with 
lace, chenille or velvet flowers, jet pendants, and 
birds with jewelled eyes and spread wings, they 
are no longer a product of the furrier, but of 
the modiste, exacting as they do an adroit hand 
guided by delicate taste. Many have a small 
pocket for the handkerchief or purse. These 
so-called fancy muffs have by no means driven 
out the comfortable fur muff, which is still made 
of medium size. The royal fur, the insignia of 
kings and queens and magistrates—ermine—is 
enjoying a return to favor, but is as yet only 
used for lining evening cloaks. 

Among handsome winter dresses which will be 
worn late into the season are costumes of thick 
matelassé silk. The richest of these have the 
outlines of the figured fabric embroidered in gold 
thread. Superb long cloaks are also made of 
matelassé, but without the embroidery, unless it 
is colored matelassé for an evening cloak. It 
also enters into the combinations which are such 
an inexhaustible source of variety in dress, One 
which I have recently seen making had the back 
and middle of the front of the corsage and the 
skirt front and train of rust-colored matelassé, 
with the figures outlined with a chain stitch in 
gold thread. The sides of the skirt were formed 
by broad panels of white erépe de Chine, with 
flat open embroidery worked in several delicate 
shades of rose pink, and seeded with tiny gold 
drops. The corsage was a short jacket, the crépe 
de Chine fronts of which opened on a front of 
matelassé that had a square opening at the top, 
furnished with a piece covered with abundantly 
gathered frills of lace, which could be detached at 
will to leave the neck bare. Marguerites in rust- 
colored chenille with gold centres and a gold 
aigrette were to be worn in the hair. Another 
toilette has a low corsage of gold and brown 
matelassé, with a revers of royal purple velvet 
veiled with white lace. The middle breadths of 
the train, cut en princesse with the corsage, are of 
matelassé, with side breadths of velvet, the train 
opening on a white lace under-skirt. 
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THE SPECTRE ARTIST. 
See illustration on page 65. 
] ORD CHUMLEY DE PHIPPSON, of Worcester- 
4 shire Hall, 
Was bold in the field, full of grace at the ball, 
And all the fair maids of the country around 
In secret loved him, though he hadn't a pound. 
Unfortunate poverty held Chumley down. 
Ambitious mammas did nothing but frown 
When tripping most airily over the floor 
Their dance-loving daughters with Chumley they saw. 
But Chumley was wise 
He couidn’t disguise 
That he'd like to be wed to some great social prize 
With pretty blue eyes, 
Who'd love him and over his heart tyrannize. 
But he saw in his income the sad solemn hint 
That life would be harder than hardest of flint 
Were he wedded to her 
To whom he'd transfer 
His heart and his purse, and would always defer. 
So Chumley said, ‘‘ No, I must ever eschew 
The fair Lady Anne, who made her début 
This season in London—most beautiful bud, 
With the bluest of blood, 
Whose fathers were lords at the time of the flood.” 
And so, with a sigh that much sorrow denoted, 
The best of his days Lord Chumley devoted 
To riding his hunter, red-coated, apace— 
Tne King of the Huntsmen, first Lord of the Chase. 


It happened one autumn Lord ¢ humley went down 
To visit his friend old Sir Betterton Browne, 
Along with a party of ladies and lords 
Whose names and great deeds Dame Grundy records. 
And should you Sir Browne's list of guests care to 
scan, 
You'd find among others the name “Lady Anne,” 
Of whom Chumley said, “I must ever eschew 
This fairest of girls, who made her début 
In London this season—most beautiful bud, 
With the bluest of blood, 
Whose fathers were lords at the time of the flood.” 
When Chumley saw Anne there he smiled and 
sighed, 
And wished more than ever to make her his bride; 
But Caution rose up and remarked, “It won't do; 
What's sufficient for one, sir, will ne’er support two, 
Especially now when expenses so run 
That the income of two is too little for one.” 
As for Anne, she likewise indulged in a sigh, 
And said to herself, ‘I'd like to know why 
Lord Chumley don’t ask me to—oh, well, to—pshaw! 
What a curious creature, young lady, you are!” 
From which you'll observe that the fair Lady Anne 
Admired most fully this poor nobleman, 
Yet fearing lest others should happen to guess it, 
Not even to self ever dared to confess it 
So passed several days—no love by them spoken, 
And Anne's gentle heart was very nigh broken, 
While Chumley tried vainly his woe to assu: 
In poetic page 
And all dissipations then known to the 
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ge 


"Tis night! Twelve o'clock clangs forth on the stair, 
And Chumley awakes; straight up stands his hair, 
For there in his chamber a figure most weird 

In front of the mantel bath strangely appeared, 

A palette in hand, with brushes and paint, 

And by him a canvas as white as a saint, 

‘Pon which the weird visitor’s limning a scene 

Of beautiful woodland and fields that are green. 

Lord Chumiey doth moan; the figure turns to him, 

When Chumley observes that he can see through 

him; 

And he says to himself, with a terrified frown, 
*““T'd have never come down, 
Deserting the town, 

Had I known you had spooks, O Sir 

Browne!” 
Then to work on the canvas the visitor goes— 


setterton 


He’s most picturesque in bis transparent pose 
While Chumley’s transfixed as he notes that, alack! 
The painting's of him lying flat on his back, 
As dead as the nail that’s named after the door, 
While rats go a-scampering over the floor, 
His charger, he notes, is painted likewise, 
With a break in his neck, and Anne with her eyes 
All streaming with tears stands bending above him, 
Forgetting reserve, and a-crying, “I love him.’ 
The Spectre then turns and points to his work, 
And says, with a hideous sort of a smirk, 
* Lord Chumley, I've here, in a way, indicated 
The precise style of end to which yon are fated ; 
Twill happen at noon on Saturday next; 
You cannot escape it on any pretext.” 
“Who are you?” Lord Chumley, in agony, cries. 
“The family ghost,” the Spectre replics. 
“Whenever there’s anght that’s unpleasant to tell, 
I'm the one that narrates things so awfuay well 
That it falls to my lot to enter this portal 
And foretell disaster to him that is mortal 
Why, two weeks before Browne's late father died 
I came here and stood at his stricken bedside, 
And warned the old fellow to draw up his will, 
As we'd soon send him down his last finishing chill. 
When Betterton’s money was lost, years ago, 
"Twas I was first to announce it, you know. 
So you sce there’s no use to struggle and cry: 
Just make up your mind, sir, that you've got to die, 
And hopes of fair Anne you must ever eschew, 
That loveliest gir] who made her début 
This season in London—most beautiful bud, 

With the bluest of 
Whose fathers were lords at the time of the flood.’ 
“But tell me,” cries Chumley—but no more he 
For the spook disappears in a fire of red, 
And Chumiley falls back in a sickening swoon. 
Ere long the sun rises. 


blood, 


said, 


To rest sinks the moon. 


‘Twas almost noon when Chumley next awoke; 
His lips were parched, he felt as though he'd choke. 
But second thoughts convinced him that 'twere best 
To rise, ablute, and then get dressed 
The vision left him much distressed. 

“On Saturday,” he said, “I'm doomed to die, 
Unless perchance the Spectre told a lie— 

Which could not be, 

For I could see 
Straight through him, and no trace had he 

Of unveracity.” 
And then Lord Chumley put his tie in place— 
He’d combed his hair already and washed his face— 
Glanced in the glass ere he should go, 
Unlocked his door and went below. 
"Twas Friday morn, One day was left of life 
Ere dread disaster came to end the strife. 
Fair Anne to him than before; 
She poured his coffee out, whereat he swore 
A lovelier picture had never met his sight, 
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And Anne grew red of face, then very white. 
Then Chumley reasoned to himself this way: 
“Tf 1 am doomed to die within a day, 
Why not become engaged to her right here? 
With that no lack of wealth need interfere, 
No time is left to spend what I have not; 
I may as well improve the time I’ve got.” 
And so he did. To Anne he straightway popped. 
The maid at first said “No,” and then she dropped 
Into his arms—she whom he'd tried t’ eschew, 
Who had in London gay made her début 
That very season—most lovely bud, 

Of blnest blood, 
Whose ancestors were lords before the flood. 


Oh, who can paint that most exquisite bliss 

That comes to master, and likewise comes to miss, 
When first they learn that Nature past all doubt 
Hath for each other cut each other out? 

No man can do it weil, and therefore let us call 
Upon this scene a halt, and let the curtain fall. 





When Saturday came Lord Chumley was dressed 
In gay hunting garb, but bis heart was oppressed, 
His eye it was duli and his cheek it was pale; 
Though never obese, he seemed thin as a rail. 
The words of the Spectre so deeply were set 
In the mind of his lordship he couldn’t forget. 
On one hand he saw horrid death in the field; 
On the other a fate, to which should he yield, 
Much worse e’en than death was quite certain to be— 
To make Lady Anne share with him poverty. 
So he mounted his horse and prepared for his fate, 
When the love of his heart appeared at the gate, 
And beckoned him back to remain there with her. 
3ut Chumley’s sole answer came forth frém his spur 
Set deep in the side of his noble old horse, 
Who bounded away as a matter of course, 
To help his poor master his love to eschew— 
The fair Lady Anne, who had made her début 
That season in London—the loveliest bud, 

With the bluest of blood, 
Whose fathers were lords at the time of the flood. 


Most slowly the day 

For Anne passed away ; 
The hunters far over their time seemed to stay. 
Noon passed, and of them there was never a sign, 
And Anne was so worried she had to decline 
As dainty a luncheon as king ever ate, 
Of patés and cakes, of éclaire chocolate, 
At three by the clock came an echoing blast 
From over the hills, giving notice at last 
That the hunters were coming as fast as they could, 
And shortly they issued forth out of the wood. 
One charger was riderless—even the horse 
That took Chumley forth that morn to the course. 
Then Anne gave a cry that was much like a shriek, 
And fell in a swoon ere the huntsmen could speak. 
“Oh, Chumley !” she moaned, and “ Oh, dearest !” she 

cried, 





“Oh, why have you left me? oh, why have you died 2?” 
And into another deep swoon she then fell 
As Chumley himself strode forth from the dell. 
*Come to, Lady Anne; it is not I who died,” 
Lord Chumley loud cried, 
“But his Grate my good cousin, the Duke of Kil- 
bride. 
He fell off his horse in the pasture hard by, 
His neck broke in two, and his Grace had to die. 
I'm sorry, of course, but the next of his race 
Is Chumley de Phippson—so I am ‘his Grace.’ 
I inherit his titles, his lands, and his name, 
But my love for sweet Anne goes right on just the 
same— 
She I tried to eschew, 
That sweetest of maidens, who made her début 
This season in London—most beautiful bud, 
With the bluest of blood, 
Whose fathers were lords at the time of the flood.” 


Some forty years later his Grace of Kilbride, 
With his wife and ten children all ranged at his side, 
Related this tale as it’s set forth above, 
About how he courted and won sweet Anne's love; 
Aud he said as he finished, “It must be the spook 
In, the dark of the night took me for the Duke; 
For he’s dead, I'm living; and, Anne, I have you, 
Whom I swore to eschew, : 
As fair as when, dearest, you made your début 
Four decades ago in London—a bud, 
With the bluest of blood, 
Whose fathers were lords at the time of the flood.” 
Joun Kenprick Banas. 





A CROOKED PATH.* 
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CHAPTER V. 
“INTO THE SHADOWS.” 


r ig avoid Mrs. Frederic Liddell’s almost scream- 

ing curiosity was not easy, and to appease it 
Kate assumed an air of frankness, saving that 
she believed Mr. Liddell merely wished to test 
her powers as secretary, and that she hoped she 
had not succeeded too well, 

“Oh, vou lazy thing! 
and get in with 
dell ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, if she can; but I faney it will 
not be soeasy. What are you going to do to-day, 
Ada 2” ee: : 

“Oh, nothing”—in a rather discontented tone. 
“Why do vou ask 2” 


You really ought to try 


him. Oughtn’t she, Mrs. Lid- 


‘Because I am obliged to go into town on a 
matter of business, and I want to take Katherine.” 
“ Well, I will look after the boys”—condescend- 
ingly, as if it were not her legitimate business. 
“But I really think you worry too much about 
those tiresome publishers. They would think 
more of you if you troubled them less. Your mo- 
ther looks pale and fagged, Katherine.” 
“Yes, she does indeed,” looking anxiously at 
her. ‘ 
“Tam afraid the publishers would leave me 
too utterly undisturbed if I left them alone,” re- 
turned Mrs. Liddell, smiling, and leaving the sug- 
gestion uncontradicted. ) 
| place at breakfast. 
| Mother and daughter made the journey city- 


This conversation took 


* Begun in Harrer’s Bazan No. 52, Vol. XXL 
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ward very silently, both a good deal occupied 
conjecturing what conditions John Liddell could 
possibly mean to impose. Perhaps only a very 
high rate of interest, which would cost no small 
effort to spare from their narrow income. 

Mr, Newton received his visitors directly their 
names were sent up to him. His was an eminent 
firm; their offices, light, clean, well furnished, 
an abode which impressed those who entered 
with the idea of fair dealing, and forbade the no- 
tion of dark dusty corners, moral or physical. 

Katherine’s quick eyes took in the aspect of 
the place: the book-shelves, where stores of legal 
learning in calf-bound volumes were ranged ; the 
various brown tin boxes with names in white 
paint suggestive of the title-deeds “of all the 
land”; the big knee-hole table loaded with pa- 
pers; the heavy chairs upholstered in the best 
leather for the patients who came to be treated ; 
and Mr. Newton himself, more intensely cleaned 
up and starched than ever, in an oaken seat of 
medizeval form. 

He rose and set chairs for Mrs. Liddell and her 
daughter himself; then le rustled among his pa- 
pers, and spoke down a tube. 

* Ahem!” he began. ‘ Your brother-in-law, 
madam, is a man of peculiar character, but by no 
means without discrimination. Thank you’’—to 
a clerk who brought in a long folded paper and 
laid it beside him, disappearing quickly. “ By 
no means without discrimination,” repeated Mr, 
Newton. ‘Unfortunately the love of money 
grows on a childless man, and his terms for the 
loan you require may not meet your approba- 
tion.” 

“Pray what are they ?” asked Mrs. Liddell. 

“My client will accept a bill of sale on your 
furniture as security, but he will give you a period 
of eighteen months to repay him, and he will 
charge ten per cent.; but if you agree to another 
condition, which I will explain, he will be content 
with five per cent.” 

“This must be a severe condition,” said Mrs. 
Liddell, with a slight smile. 

“No: it may prove a fortunate condition,” 
said the lawyer, with some hesitation. ‘ In short, 
I have persuaded Mr, Liddell to allow me to choose 
him a respectable servant at fair wages. The 
state into which he has fallen is deplorable. I 
felt it my duty to remonstrate with him, and he 
is not averse to my influence. I therefore press- 
ed upon him the necessity of having a better class 
of house-keeper, a person who could read to him 
and write for him, and would be above drink and 
pilfering.” 

““What did he say to that 9” asked Katherine, 
with a bright, amused look. ‘ 

“ He said, very decidedly : ‘I will have that girl 
you say is my niece to be my house-keeper and 
reader. She gave me the best and cheapest din- 
ner I ever ate; her letter to my stock-broker 
brought me luck; and I will pay ready money 
for everything, so she shall not be able to leave 
books unpaid. I will be content 
with five per cent. on the loan, which must do 
instead of salary ; and if she refuses, why, so do 
I.’ An ungracious speech, Mrs. Liddell, but there 
is the condition.” 

“Do you mean my brother-in-law will refuse 
to help me if my daughter does not go to manage 
his house ?”” 


If she comes 


“So he says.” 


sut did you not say at first that he would take 
ten per cent. without this sacrifice ?” 

“ He said so at first; then this plan seemed to 
strike him, and he was very firm about it.” 

“Tt is an awful place to go to.” The words 
burst from Katherine's lips before she could stop 
herself, 

“T can hardly agree to such a condition as 
this,” eried Mrs. Liddell. 

“And I must urge you not to reject it,” said 
Mr. Newton, impressively, “for the sake of your 
daughter and grandsons. I must point out that 
by refusing you not only deprive yourself of the 
temporary aid you require, but you eut off your 
daughter from all chance of winning over her 
uncle by the influence of her presence. Propin- 
quity, my dear madam—propinquity sometimes 
works wonders ; and Mr. Liddell has a great deal 
in his power. I would not encourage false hopes, 
but this is a chance you may never have again— 
a chance of sharing her uncle’s fortune. If she 
refuses, he will never see her again.” 

Silence ensued. The choice was a grave dif- 
ficulty. Mrs. Liddell looked at Katherine, and 
Katherine looked at the carpet. 

Suddenly Katherine looked up quickly, and 
said, in a clear, decided voice: “I will go. I will 
undertake the office of secretary and house-keeper 
—at least until my mother pays off this loan.” 

“Katie, my child, how shall you be able to 
bear it?” 

“Miss Liddell has decided wisely and well,” 
said the lawyer. “TI earnestly hope—nay, I be- 
lieve—she will reap a rich reward for her self- 
sacrifice.” 


“But, Mr. Newton, I cannot consent without 
some reflection. I too have some conditions to 
impose.” 

“And they are?” put in Newton, uneasily. 

“{ cannot define them all clearly on the spur 
of the moment; but I must have leave to go and 
see ny daughter whenever I choose, and she must 
have the right to spend one day in the week at 


home. : 


’ 


“This might be arranged,” said the lawyer, 
thoughtfully. ‘Be brave, my dear madam. Sae- 
rifice something of the present to secure future 
good.” 

“Provided we do not pay too high a price for 
a doubtful benefit. It will be terrible for a young 
girl to be the bond-slave of such a man as John 
Liddell.” 

“Weill, mother, Lam quite willing to undertake 
the task. Not that I am going to be a bond- 
slave, but as soon as you have paid your debt, I 
shall consider myself free.” : 


“wp 


sy that time, my dear young lady, I he ‘fs you 
y 
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will have made yourself of so much importance 
to your unele that he will make it worth your | 
while to stay,” exclaimed Newton, who was evi- 
dently actuated by a friendly feeling toward both 
mother and daughter. 

“He must bribe high, then,’ 
laughing. 

“Then may I inform Mr. Liddell that you ae- 
cept his proposition? and are you prepared to 
begin your duties at once ? 
siders his acceptance of five instead of ten per 
cent. frees him from the necessity of paying you 
any salary.” 

“ Surely the laborer is worthy of his hire,” said 
Mrs. Liddell, 

“No doubt of it 
peculiar one.” 

Some more particulars were discussed and ar- 
ranged; Mr. Newton begged Mrs. Liddell to look 
out for and select a servant, that Katherine might 
begin with some prospect of comfort. It 
settled that an interview should be arranged be 
tween Mrs. Liddell and her brother-in-law on the 
day but one following, at which Mr. Newton was 
to assist. Finally she signed a paper, and re- 
ce ived six lovely new crisp bank notes, the magi 
touch of which has so marvellously reviving an 
effect. 

Katherine slipped her arm through her mo- 
ther’s and pressed it lovingly as they walked to 
the Metropolitan station for their return journey, 
“ Now, dear, you will have a little peace,” she said 

‘ Dear-bought peace, my darling. 
oncile myself to such a fate for you.” 


returned Kate, 


Remember he con 


madam; but the case is a 


’ 





was 


I cannot reec- 


“Still, the money is a comfort.” 

“It is indeed. I will pay the rent to-day, and 
to-morrow I will give Ada het That will 
be an infinite relief. And still I shall have a few 
pounds left. Katie dear, is it not too dreadful, 
the prospect of eating, and 
beginning di nuovo each morning in that gloomy 
house? How shall you bear it ?” 

“You shall see. If I can have a little chat 
with you every week I shall be able for a good 
deal. Then, remember, the 
When that succeeds we may snap ou 
rich uncles.” 

* When that time comes,” intert 
ther, “ vou will be tied to the poor old miser by 
habit and the subtle claims which pity 
prehension weave round the sympathe 

“Ol, if lL ever grow to like 
much, I almost hope I 
How strange it will”be 


money 


drinking, sleeping 


book still remains, 


fingers at 


ine 
him it will simplify 


matters may, but 
it is not likely. 
a different house from vou! 


very 

to live in 
How dreadfully the 

I am away! Come: 

Visttor thie 

return, and then 

I really « 


between an 


boys 
_ pp 
editor, I 
can say we have been to a publisher 
not think Ada knows the difference 
editor and a publisher.” 

“Very likely; 
had not a mother who scribbles weak fiction 

“Tt is that is 
published and paid for,” said Katherine, emphat 
it ally 

“Ah! Kate, when money has long been scarce 
you get into a bad 
merely at their market value. However 
visit the Cheerful Visitor on our homeward way. 
must tell Ada of the 
change, but we need not explain too much,” 

The Both mo- 
ther and daughter were oppressed by 
undertaken by the latter 
successful in concealing the dismay with which 
she contemplated a residence with John Liddell 
“Whatever happens, I must not seem afraid of 

afraid of him,” thought i 
stinctive perception, ‘I will try 
just and right, and leave the 
It must be a great comfort to have faith—to be- 
lieve that if you do the right thing you will be 
directed and assisted by God. What strength it 
But I haven't faith. I cannot be- 

lieve that natural laws will ever be changed for 
me, and I know that good, honest, industrious 
No matter, 
‘Do rightly, come what may,’ is the motto o 
every true soul, I don’t suppose I shall melt this 
old man’s stony heart, but I will do my best for 
him. ite of 
his mone Y. There is sO much money cannot b r 

“ How dreadfully late you are!” said Mrs 
eric, querulously, when they reached home. 
really could not keep the children waitin 
you, so we have finished dinner; but Maria is 
] you 
“but 


Will tease you when 


se we g 


mean 


o and see the Cheer/? 


belore we 


nor would you, probably, if you 


a great deal better than 


much 


habit of estimating things 


Of course we impending 


journey back was 
the task 


But Katherine was 





him or be she , With in- 


to do what is 


rest to Providence. 


would give! 


creatures die of hunger every day. 


His has been a miserable life in sy 
t 


she can for 
mutton ! 
contemptuously 


keeping the mutton as hot as 
Dear me! how sick I 
I suppose it is cheap” 

“ Poor dear! it shall have something nice to- 
morrow,” returned Mrs. Liddell, with her usual 
strong good temper. 

“T-suppose you are too-tired, Katherine, to 
The band plays in Kensington 
Gardens to-day, and I wanted so much to go and 
hear it.” 

“T am indeed! Besides, mother has a great 
deal to tell you when we have had some dinner.” 

“Oh, indeed! Has your book been accepted, 
Mrs. Liddell? or has that terrible uncle of ours 
declared Katherine to be his heiress ?” 

“Have a little patience, and you shall hear 
everything,” 

“J am dying of curiosity and impatience. 
Here, Sarah, do bring up dinner—Mrs. Liddell is 


am of roast 


come with me. 


? 


so hungry ! 
The announcement that Katherine was invited 
to live with John Liddell created a tornado of 
amazement, envy, anticipation—with an under- 
curreng of exultant pride that they were at last 
recogy‘zed by the only rich man in the family— 
in the mind of the pretty, impressionable little 

widov 
“Gracious! What a grand thing for Kate! 
But she will be moped to death, and he will starve 
her’ Why, Katherine, when it is known that a | 
milionaire has adopted you his den will be besieged | 
f | 


by fyour admirers. I should not be surprised i 


Colonel Ormonde declared himself. You w 
never be able to stand such a life for long : 
time. Suppose I relieve guard every fortnig 
You must Jet me have my innings too. Old gen- 
tlemen always like me, 1 am so cheerful. Then 
I might have the boys to see him; you know ke 
ought to divide the property between us.” 

“Of course he ought. I wish he would have 
us alternately ; it would be a great relief,” said 
Katherine, laughing. 

“T faney he is Jm-mensely rich,” continued 
Ada. “Why, Mr. Errington evidently knew his 
name.” 

“Who is Mr. Errington ?” asked Mrs, Liddell, 
with languid curiosity. 

“Did you never hear of the Caleutta Erring 
tons?” eried Ada, with infinite superiority, “ They 
rich as Jews, and one of the greatest 
India. Old Mr. Errington 
fine place in the country lately, and this young 
man—I’m sure I don’t know if he is young; he 
is as grave as a judge and as stiff as a poker—at 
all events he is an only son. I met him at the 
Barnetts’ yesterday. Well, he seemed to know 
Mr. Liddell’s name quite well. Colonel Ormonde 
pricked up his ears too when I said you had gone 
to see him. It is a great advantage to have a 
rich old bachelor uncle, Katherine, but you must 
not keep him all to yourself.” 


are as 


houses in bought a 


The next few days were agitated and much oc 
cupied. Katherine went for part of each to read 
and write and market for the old recluse, and he 
crew less formidable, but not more likable, as he 
became more familiar. 
human converted 
money-making and accumulating machine. 
ly irritable ; indeed his physical 
powers were weak and dying of every species of 


He was an extraordinary 


example of a being 


Was not espec 


starvation; but his coldness was supernatural. 


Fortunately for former house- 
was greedy and extravagant, so that his 


Katherine, his 
keeper 
niece’s man ivemeut see med w and economic il, 
and she had an exceilent backer-up in Mr. New 
ton 

The old miser was with difficulty persuaded to 
see his sister-in-law ; but Mrs. Liddell insisted on 
an interview, and Mr. Newton himself supported 
her through the trying ordeal 

The mother’s heart 
sight of the gloomy, desolate abode in which her 
bright daughter 
comforted herself by 
be for long 

Mr. Liddell 


which he sat ¢ 


sank within her at the 


immured; but she 


reflecting that it 


was to be 
need not 
did not rise from the easy-chair in 
rouched 


sual from under 


together, g 
locks eseaping as 
arms of 
in; neither did 
He looked at her fixedly 


irk eves 


his long lean brown hands grasping the 
his chair, when Mrs. Liddell came 
he hold out his hand, 
with his glittering d 
“You wanted to see me?” he said. 
“Because I thou 


with you before committing my only child to your 


“ Why »” 
ght it right to see and speak 
keeping.” 

‘* But you have done it !—She has agreed to the 
conditions, hasn’t she ?” turning to Newton. “If 
you go back, I must have my money back.” 
ert ) . 
ingl 

“Tam glad that Katherine can be of use to 
I do not wish to retract anything I have 
eed to, but I wish to remind you that my child 
that you must let her go in and out, 
and have opportunities for air 


course, my dear sir—of course,” sooth 


you. 


1s young, 
and exercise.” 
‘She may do as she likes; she can do any- 
thing. 
food without wasting my money, / don’t want 


ane 


So long as she reads to me, and buys my 


her company. seems to know something of 

» value of money, and I'll keep her in pledg 
till you have paid me. T'll never let myself be 
cheated again, as I was by your worthless hus- 
band.’ 

“Let the dead rest,” said Mrs. Liddell, sadly 
“T have paid you what I could.” 

“ Ay, the principal—the bare principal. What 
is that? Do men lend for the love of lending ?”’ 
he returned, viciously. 

“Pray do not vex yourself It is 
said the law 


useless to 
look back—annoying and useless,” 
yer, with decision 

indeed! What more have you 
say?” 

“T should like to see the room my daughter is 
to occupy. It is 
comforts necessary to health, for all our sakes. 
You will not find one who will serve you as 
Katherine can, even for a high price. I think 
you feel this yourself,” said Mrs, Liddell, steadily. 

“You may go where you like, but do not trou- 
You can come and see your daughter, 
ill not want to see you, 


as well she should have the 


ble me, 
but Zs} 
and see you of a Sunday, when there are no news 
but, mark you, I will not pay for 


carriages or horses or omnibuses ; 


and she may FO 


papers to be read ; 
and mark also 
that I have made my will, and I'll not alter it in 
any one’s favor. Your daughter will have hei 
food and lodging and my countenance and pro 
tection.” 

“She for nineteen 


slight 


has done without these 
said Mrs. Liddell, with a 
“But you have given me very opportune help 
for which I am grateful; so I have accepted your 
terms. Kate shall stay with you till I have paid 
you principal and interest, and then Z warn you I 
shall reclaim my hostage.” 
“She'll be a good while with me,” he said, with 
“None of you—you, your husband, or 


years,” smile 


a sneer, 
vour son—ever had thirty pounds to spare in your 
lives.” 

“Time will show,” returned Mrs. Liddell, with 
admirable steadiness and temper. “ Now I will 
bid you good-day, and take advantage of your 
per mission to look over your house.” 

* Let me show you the way,”’ said Newton. 
shall return to you presently, Mr. Liddell.” 

The old man bent his head. ‘See that the 
girl comes to-morrow,” he said, and leaned back 
wearily in his chair, 
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La larg 
sitting, y of heavy 
ture. “This was, I think, the drawin 
said Mr. Newton; “and having extracte 


sion from my very peculiar client to have the 


house cleaned, so far as it could be done, which 
it sorely needed, the person I employed selected 
the best of the furniture for this room. We 
pose to give the next room at the back to the 
You have, I believe, found one ?”’ 
“Vesa respectable elderly woman, of whom I 
have had an excellent character.” 

After Mrs. Liddell had visited the rooms up 
stairs—mere dismantled receptacles of rubbish 


Servant. 


and they returned to what was to be Katheri 
abode, she sat down on the ponderous sofa, 
in spite of her efforts to control herself th 
would well up and roll over. 

“T feel quite ashamed of myse 
a broken voice ; “ but when I think of 
here alone, with that cruel old mar 
much for my strength. 
ly reared, her life, though quiet and humble, has 
been so cared for, so tranquil, that I shrink from 
the idea of her banishment here.”’ 

“Tt is not unnatural, my dear madam, |! 
deed the trial is worth enduring. Do not belic 
that the will of which Mr. Liddell spe i 
revocable. p 


tain knowledge, and it 


She has been so tend 


He has made two or three to m 
would be foolish t 
your daughter off from any chance | 

his fortune, which is considerable, I assure 

to avoid a little present annoyance.” — 
would indeed Do not think me very 
It isa passing fit of the dolefuls. I have 
much anxiety of late, and for the moment I 
a painful feeling that I have sold myself 
and my dear daughter into the hands of a re 

; that I free 
I shall probably fe 


weak, 
had 

have 
shall 


creditor 


less never 


neck 
from his yoke rently 
to-morrow,” . 

“TI dare say 
much imagination ; 


you will. You are 

a writer, vour daug! 
me. Such an occupation should be ar 

ull imaginative terrors or anticipations, and leave 
your mind, your judgment, clear an 


{ 
Miss Liddell 


good by her residence here. 


will do her unc 
Mr. Lis 
ind to 
ve, you know, been his le 


sure 


a souree of anxiety to me 


, and to know that he is in ¢ 


lell, perceiving tl 
actuated the precise law 

, and after a little furt 
letails, took her way home. 

From the step she had voluntarily taken tl 

was no retreat, nor, to do her justice, was Katl 
erine Lid to turn bac 
g¢ once put her band to the plough 


lell in the least disposed 


I bullding powe 


blessed castle | 
posed her to rear airy edifices 
et } 1 2 1 
which lightened the 
pose John Liddell were to 
and make her a handsome presen 


future, pres¢ 
softe 

oceasionally, 
What a de- 

lightful reward this would be fe rt 


or forgive this debt to her mothe 

mporary 
servitude! But though Katherine readily amused 
herself with such fancies, they never crystallized 
into hope. Hope still played round he 
chance of suecess with the p iblishers 


mother’s 
Not that 
mother a geni 

contrary, because she was her mothe 

ably undervalued her work; but 


hundreds of stories printed an 


fancied her deat 


she 


the common-sense and humor of 
How ardently she longed to 
something of a rest after the bu 


(Continued on page 69, Supple 





EMBROIDERY DESIGN FROM THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON SCHOOL, 


See double page, Supplement 


VERY uncommon specimen of needle-work 

i from the Royal School of Art Needle-Work 
is illustrated on the Supplement double pags 
is mounted as a fender stool, of which the 
vork is painted black, the ground material i 
linen, and the embroidery is executed throug! 
in laid stitch in various shades of blue crewel®. 
The outline, of a dark shade, is filled up with uni 
form and perfectly regular stitches in different 
shades, which are laid on the surface, with the 
exception of the tiny fastening stitch at the back 

When well 
the effect of a 
tiful examples of it the ground also is 
covered in the same manner. An illustration of 
the stool is given, with the working pattern in 
full size, but divided in two. The left end of the 
lower page is to be joined to the right end of the 
upper page, the two together forming one f 
rep at or section of the design. 


work has 


executed, this stvle of 


woven fabric, and in many beau- 


entire 





STORE-ROOM SHELVES. 

NE of the great pleasures which the 
( brings with it in its evident 
ways its power, to compensate us for 
summer’s joys, is through the opportun 
us to add to our store-room’s treasu 
did sort of compensation it 
nevertheless, when one has not the 


may be, 


for honey, one must do the best one ean wit 
way-side weed, and if one cannot deck the parlor 
mantels with flowers, content one’s self, in homely 
fact, with freighting the pantry shelves with bot 
tles and pots as richly colored 
There are few of the lesser t ifford 
| ing that satisfaction with which the well-regulated 
house-keeper adds these jars of hers together, a 
| half-dozen at a time, now the white pears, now 


osamona’s jar, 


j the golden peaches, uow the deep ruddy dye ol 
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LOVE’S STRATAGEM. 


BY KATHARINE READ LOCKWOOD. 


| IEUTENANT MARSHALL clanked into his 
4 diminutive quarters helmeted and sworded 
cried Mrs. Mar- 
up from the perusal of a letter 
“Did you very horrible 


‘Hail, guardian of the fort!” 
sh ill, looking 
from home, 
night?” 

“So, 80, 


have a 


These nights on guard were always horrible in 
Mrs. Marshall’s mind, and so unnecessary, she 
grumbled, in piping times of peace. No Indians 
within five hundred miles ; She 
did not believe in works of supererogation, 


no labor riots. 


Marshall was saying, “In time of peace pre- 
pare for war,” sleepily, when an orderly rapped. 
“Hullo! here’s active service for you” —reading 
the paper handed in by the orderly. Betty came 
and read over her husband’s shoulder. “I am 
not sure that I like this kind of police duty, how- 
ever. 

“* August twentieth.’ 
*An escort of ten 


That’s to-morrow, Tom. 

To pursue and arrest 
and bring back to jail in Green River James 
O'Leary.’ What does it all mean?” 

“O'Leary is the fellow who broke into Jones’s 
jewelry store in Green River the other day. He 
is a desperate character, | hear; escaped from 
Texas a few months ago, where he was await- 
ing trial for manslaughter. I wish the Green 
River people would look after their own rascals. 
And why should the colonel pitch on me to go? 
Just off the guard, too, and as seedy as you 
please.” 

Betty sympathized with him fully, of course 
you might be sure of that. Tom’s grievances 
eased off in that sunshine. He picked himself 
up presently, and went back to the guard-house 
to turn over his responsibilities to his immediate 
successor; then to see the colonel, and glean par- 
ticulars in regard to the morrow’s expedition. It 
was borne in upon him that the colonel had pro- 
posed to compliment him by this detail. “If I 
can only keep my eyes open,” he said to himself, 
strolling down the line from the colonel’s office, 
gazing at a photograph of the escaped burglar 
which had been handed him. Two or three offi- 
cers were standing on the porch talking to Betty 
when he came up. He showed the photograph. 

“O'Leary, his countenance,” said one of these. 
“Old Jim, they call him, because he was chris- 
tened John, and because he looks like a babe. 
If we were in San Antonio now, and you caught 
him and brought him back to the jail there, the 
chances are he would be lynched. He has a very 
unenviable reputation down that way, He’s been 
wanted in Texas a long time—wanted badly.” 

“ Who és it he looks like ?” Betty wondered. 

“ One of Raphael’s cherubs? No; they’re too 
fat and jolly. A medizval saint.” 

“IT don’t believe he has done all those dreadful 
things,” cried Betty, still gazing. 

Tom took the photograph from her and turned 
to go in-doors, the other young men moving on. 

“T have to be off before dark, Betty. I take 
my men into Green River, and start from there 
with the constable and ove or two of his myrmi- 
dons.” 

Betty followed him into the house. “ Do get 
a good sleep, dearest,” she said, “and by the 
tinfe you are about again dinner will be ready.” 

Tom got off duly, cheered and speeded by his 
wife and her cook. The latter displayed unusual 
energy, asking more questions than Mrs. Marshall 
could answer as to the burglar at large and the 
efforts being made to capture him. This cook 
was a young woman of-twenty-four or so, of a 
type that one walking in the beaten path is more 
apt to find in Bret Harte’s novels than in real 
life. But life at a frontier post is hardly the 
beaten path. Betty had remarked of her hand- 
maiden that she might have been brought up 
anyhow, and come from anywhere, and done any- 
thing. Once, going out suddenly into the kitchen, 
she had discovered the cook mounted on a table 
singing a variety theatre ditty, with appropriate 
gestures, to two other neighboring cooks and an 
enlisted man or two. There was a racy abandon 
about this performance which suggested to Mrs. 
Marshall that the singer was at home behind the 
foot-lights. 

“It makes me creep,” Betty told Tom, “to 
think how she has probably been knocked about 
the world. Her father was a miner, and she was 
brought up in that kind of atmosphere—excite- 
ment, false hopes, and disappointment.” 

“Married, | dare say,” supplemented Tom. 
“And put a bullet through the fellow’s head, 
and then has taken up with one or two others.” 

“Yes, yes.” Betty dropped her voice to an 
awe-struck whisper. “ She actually showed me the 
photograph of a friend of hers who she said was 
‘in’ for five years—in (such a dreadful word !) 
for bigamy. In prison at Leavenworth.” 

“Why don’t you get rid of her?” cried Tom, 
briskly. “She’s a beastly cook; I know that.” 

But in spite of her questionable antecedents 
the mistress’s heart went out to the maid with 
the same instinct which had prompted her at the 
East to visit dingy tenement-houses and pauper 
wards in hospitals. There was a responsiveness, 
an affectionateness, about the cook to the attrac- 
tion of which Betty succumbed. Besides, the 
girl was pretty, with a slender rounded figure, 
and brilliantly bright hazel eves, a fair pure 
skin, and soft golden brown hair. These charms 
increased after she had lived a decent quiet life 
with the Marshalls for two or three months, and 
a certain haggard look disappeared. 

To be sure, she had been a little off her head 
for the last week or so. She had looked in the 
morning as though she had not closed her eyes 
the night before; she had returned to a former 
habit, which had yielded to Mrs. Marshall’s ex- 
postulations, of going about until high noon with 
her head tied up. “So fearfully uncheerful,” 
complained Betty, Mcveover, she was peevish 











and fretful. There was altogether an air, un- 
mistakable to the house-keeper, of uncertain 
tenure of office about her, which struck a chill to 
Betty’s heart. This young lady was as wedded to 
present ways as a cat. All change had a vague 
element of terror for her. 

Hence it was with a sense of relief that she 
remarked that her Mary was aroused from her 
apathy and indifference by the fact of Lieutenant 
Marshall’s unexpected orders. She was as com- 
municative as possible, pleased at having hit upon 
a subject of interest. Still she kept recurring to 
the strong impression that Mary was an odd crea- 
ture. She had forgotten something, and went 
back to the kitchen unexpectedly. There stood 
Mary in the middle of the room, her clinched 
slender fists pressed against her temples, her 
bright dark eyes gazing out before her with a 
fixed intensity of concentration; poised on her 
small arched feet as though about to spring, she 
suggested an alert, trapped creature at bay. 
What an untamed, problematical girl, and what 
a mixed civilization had produced her! Mean- 
time all well-balanced house-keepers will agree 
that Mrs. Marshall was most unfortunate in hav- 
ing such an unsuitable cook, were she ever so de- 
voted to the regeneration of humanity. 

Dusk was gathering about the post when Mrs. 
Marshall betook herself to her front door and 
looked up and down the line of quarters and 
across the parade-ground, and wished for Tom. 
A man came rapidly down the plank walk, 
paused, and addressed her : 

“Does Mrs. Escadero live here?” 

It was a second before Betty remembered that 
that was the elegant name of her cook. “ Yes, 
she does.” 

“Can I see her? I’m a brother of hers.” 

Betty looked up with pleased interest. A lamp 
was lighted near by at the moment, and brought 
out the slender features and fair hair of her com- 
panion’s striking face, and which was also strik- 
ingly like Mary’s. He seemed quite a boy; young- 
er than Mary; or perhaps it was the expression. 
He had a quick, bright, boyish smile that flashed 
upon Betty before he moved into the shadows of 
the porch. 

“T will call your sister, or you can look her up 
yourself if you choose. Through that gate; the 
kitchen is at the end of the yard. You will find 
her there.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said the young fellow, 
and disappeared through the gate. 

Afterward some friends came in, and there was 
a game of whist, and a frugal, impromptu supper 
followed. A friend offered to stay all night if 
setty was nervous at being left alone; but this 
offer she rejected, and scorned the notion of fear, 
Nor was she in the least afraid; it was part of 
her creed that a soldier’s wife should have a stout 
heart. She made a pretence of closing doors and 
windows for the night, saying all the while in her 
heart that it was a waste of strength to take these 
precautions in a place so carefully patrolled. 
Finally she went out into the kitchen to say a Jast 
word to Mary. She found the kitchen deserted. 
A lamp was burning high, the flame blown about 
inadraught from the open door. She closed the 
door and looked about her. Another door led 
upstairs to a loft adjoining her own room; it oc- 
curred to her to shoot the bolt, which was on the 
outside. “Some one might slip in and up while 
Mary is out.”” On her way upstairs she laughed 
at herself for having done this. How silly of 
her! the bolt could be slipped back again in a 
moment. Once in her room, it occurred to her 
that the door leading from her room into the gar- 
ret was the one to make fast. But on exami- 
nation it proved to have no fastenings. 

She heard Mary come up to the room she oe- 
cupied at the head of the stairs presently, hesi- 
tate, then go into her room, but without closing 
the door. 

“That is nice of Mary,” reflected the little mis- 
tress. “She thinks I am afraid.” And 
smiled to herself at the notion. 

Still, for all, she could not sleep. She tossed 
restlessly for a while, half lost herself in troubled 
dreams, sat up in bed broad-awake, and longed 
for day. ‘Goodness me! it’s a mouse!” she 
thought, hearing subdued, annoying noises in the 
adjoining attic. “I wish it were the cat.” 

The gray dawn reassured her. The night’s 
mysteries were vanquished; familiar objects in 
her room assumed distinctness ; speculation no 
longer lurked in corners, She closed her eyes 
and slept. 

She awoke suddenly. Her bed was drawn close 
to the door of the attic aforesaid. That door had 
been opened very softly, but it had jarred the 
bed. A figure stood holding the door, closing it 
very gently—a man’s figure, slight, fair hair. She 
saw so much, then closed her eyes in an instinct 
of self-preservation, but not before she had rec- 
ognized the man who had asked for Mrs. Escadero 
the night before. He wore a soft felt hat, as he 
had done then, and he carried his boots in one 
hand. He had evidently spent the night in the 
loft, after being stowed away there by his sister. 
Betty, in fact, had locked him in, and Mary had 
come up to her room without noticing the shot 
bolt. All this flashed across Mrs. Marshall in a 
second, as also his extraordinary likeness to her 
cook, which, to be sure, she had remarked the 
night before. It was one of those all-over like- 
nesses, attitude, action, expression—unmistaka- 
ble. 

3etty did not stir. The man’s hope was to 
slip through the room without rousing her; and 
if she was feigning, as his sharpened senses may 
have guessed, it suited his purpose to accept the 
situation. He had weighed his chances, and this 
was his best—his only one. His sister had given 
him the geography of the house the night before, 
and he had rapidly decided to come this way on 
discovering awhile ago that egress below was 
barred. He stealthily crossed the room, found 
his sister (she was his sister) sitting up wide- 
eyed in bed, as alert as he, as quick to compre- 


she 
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hend what had happened ; ready, in pursuance of 
a previous plan, to help him put ona suit of her 
clothes, including an ulster, and to dress herself 
in the gray clothes he wore. Not a word was 
uttered meanwhile. It might have been Mary 
only, rising betimes and stirring about as she 
made ready to begin her day’s work. In fact, as 
Mrs. Marshall lay there, she wondered in the 
whirl of her excited, startled brain, weary too 
with a night’s sleeplessness, whether she had 
not dreamed that a slight, fair man had stood a 
second at her bedside on his way through her 
room. 

No, it had been no dream. The pair went 
down-stairs presently, and out of the front door. 
Then Betty rushed to the window in time to see 
them—a man and a woman—cross the parade- 
ground, making for the little railroad station 
which lay just outside the post. 

“She is taking him to the cars; he is in some 
trouble,” Betty decided. “Just what might be 
expected from that wild West creature. What 
an extraordinary resemblance between them! 
Poor soul! I hope she will get him off.” 

She was all for defeating the ends of justice 
in her sympathy for her attractive cook. She 
had a distinct impression that the latter num- 
bered jail-birds of all kinds among her friends; 
this was probably one of them. Still, she hoped 
he would get off. 

They just made the train. Betty stood by the 
window, shivering in her night-dress, and heard 
the whistle shrill, and saw the cars sweep up 
and linger an instant, and then sweep on again. 
She watched next to see Mary come back across 
the parade-ground. She would come in quietly 
and go about her work as though nothing had 
occurred. Her mistress would make no sign; 
in truth her strongest feeling was sympathy and 
pity. She did wish that Mary had given her her 
confidence ; she need not have smuggled her bro- 
ther in and out in that way. But, again, it would 
never have done to tell if the man was a fugitive 
from justice. This ac- 
counted for her despairing looksyyesterday. 

But how long she was getting back! Mrs, Mar- 
shall went back to bed again presently, and, tired 
out, dozed off to sleep, and slept an hour or so 
in spite of herself. She awoke suddenly, recall- 
ed the events of the past night, and pulled her 
self together. Nine o’clock. She would get up 
and dress. 

She hurried through her toilette, somewhat 
spurred by a vague misgiving. When she went 
down-stairs she found the house quite deserted, 
save for the soldier who worked about the house, 
and was known as their striker, and who on this 
oceasion had kindled the kitchen fire, and was 
now standing around that apartment awaiting 
farther developments. 

“Cook deserted?” he inquired, easily. 
desertions were common enough in that region. 
“Seen her git aboard the train this mornin’. 
Said she was tired of working. Had her brother 
along. Her twin, she said. Like as two peas in 
a pod.” 

So the fact of Mary’s departure was establish- 
ed. Mrs. Marshall made the best of it; made 
herself some coffee, went into Green River in the 


Poor soul! poor soul! 


Such 


mid-day ambulance, secured another servant, 
whom she brought back with her, and congrat- 
ulated herself that Tom had been out of the way 
during this domestic flurry. “ Especially during 
last night’s occupation.” It did not occur to her 
that if Tom had not gone, Mary’s brother would 
not have come. 

That day went by. 
one Tom returned. 

“Did you catch the burglar?” his wife asked, 
after a joyful welcome. 

“No; he got away from us, I see you've re- 
placed your Prairie Rose,” nodding in the direc- 
tion of the Irish girl who was laying the lunch- 
table in the next “T brought her back 
with me all the same—as far as Green River, 
that is.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“That the Governor of this Territory has re- 
tained Mary Escadero as a witness in the case of 
the State versus James O'Leary. They turn out 
to be brother and sister.” 

Mrs. Marshall stared at her husband in a dazed 

way, Then the whole thing began to dawn upon 
her. “Oh,Tom!” She rapidly sketched her ad- 
ventures during his absence. 
“By jingo! you are a plucky little soul. No 
screaming? no fainting? no hysterics? But, 
you poor little chicken, it was pretty rough on 
you. 

3etty scorned these compliments. “I was 
not afraid in the least. I was excited and over- 
wrought and absorbed in the situation. It did 
not dawn upon me who the man was. I should 
have turned to stone if I had dreamed it was 
O'Leary standing over me.” And she shuddered. 
“When I watched Mary walk off across the pa- 
rade-ground with him, my idea was that he had 
done something, of course—stolen a horse, or 


At the middle of the next 


room, 


forged, or— 

“Some trifle of that 
story.” 

He had tramped over the prairies with his es- 
cort for hours before coming upon a trace of the 
man he was looking for. These wanderings had 
brought him to a part of the country crossed by 
the railroad that skirted the post and near a 
river. It was a rolling country, so that the view 
was broken between short given points. The 
scouting party separated in order to command 
the whole field. All at once one of the soldiers 
saw a boat put off from the shore, aud gain mid- 
stream with a few rapid strokes; a woman held 
the oars. At the same time a man clambered 
back up the steep river-bank, having first pushed 
the boat off; the bank was very steep, and had 
probably concealed the party of soldiers from his 
view. Having gained the top, he paused to re- 
cover breath, then in full view of Lieutenant 
Marshall, who instantly identified him with the 


sort. But now for my 











object of his search. He signalled to his men, 
and they had surrounded and captured O'Leary, 
or so they thought, in a twinkling. 

Their prisoner made little or no_ resistance. 
He started to run at first, to be sure, but after 
giving one rapid anxious glance across the river, 
where his companion had landed, and where she 
was speedily lost to sight behind the high bank 
and rolling hillocks on that side, he submitted to 
the inevitable and to be captured. 

It was not until they were all back again in 
Green River that it was discovered that they were 
not bringing back O’Leary at all, but his sister, 
Mary Escadero, the Marshalls’ cook. And by that 
time O'Leary himself was in safety, far enough 
away, 

“Recognize her? NotI,” said Tom. “TI recog- 
nized him from the photograph I had with me. 
I believe it did cross my mind that my prisoner 
resembled your Prairie Rose; but I merely re- 
garded it as a coincidence, She says they are 
twins. It’s an odd thing now that a precious 
rascal like that should be able to inspire such de- 
votion. I declare to you, Betty, I don’t believe 
that woman had a thought of herself in the mat- 
ter.” 

And Betty, having the lukewarm attachments 
and feeble friendships and changing loves of re- 
spectable people, felt a stir at the heart as she 
remembered that from the beginning outcasts have 
passed into the kingdom of heaven, whose name 
is also Love. The sins of these wild O’Learys or 
Escaderos, or whatever their name might be, were 
many, no doubt. Please God! there was a bal- 
ance in their favor, kept by a merciful recording 
angel. 





ALL IN ONE. 
T has been conjectured by anatomists that 
most of the special senses are but enlarge- 
ments or rearrangements of the sense of touch, 
possibly because the latter sense, pertaining to 
the skin, is the most widely diffused, and because 
it can be educated so as to convey to the brain 
the impressions conveyed by all the different or- 
gans, as has been witnessed in the case of those 
born deaf and dumb and blind, where it has been 
made to answer perfectly for sight. As the same 
nerve, the fifth, supplies the whole face, it is 
thought that both smell and taste are really only 
touch in their own locality, and both sight and 
hearing are but the results of the touch of the 
undulations of light and of air upon special sur- 

faces and sensory fibres of nerves. 
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CHAPTER I. 

T had taken him a long time, and it had cost 
him—José—much hard labor, to prepare for 
his aged grandmother and Pepita the tiny home 
outside Madrid, to which he at last brought them 
in great triumph one hot summer’s day, when the 
very vine leaves and orange-trees themselves were 
dusty. It had been a great undertaking for him 
in the first place, for he was a slow fellow—José ; 
as he was dull and kind and faithful to 
Pepita and the grandmother, He had a body as 
big as an ox and a heart as big as his body, but he 
was slow and dull in everything but one thing— 


as sioW 


He was well enough 
at that, and more than well enough, for he had 


that was his carpenter-work. 


| always had a faney and a knack for it from the 


time when as a boy he had worked in his uncle’s 
vineyards and tilled his fields and fed his beasts. 
His uncle had been counted a rich man among his 
neighbors, but when his sister and her husband 
died and left the two children, José and Pepita, 
penniless, and with no protector save himself and 
their grandmother, already an old woman, it was 
upon the grandmother that the burden fell, for 
he did nothing for them except to give them, 
grudgingly now and then, a few poor vegetables 
or a little fallen fruit. It is true that when José 
was old enough to labor in the fields he gave him 
work to do, but he paid him ill and treated him 
ill also, giving him poor food and harsh words, 
and often enough blows the poor lad did not de- 
serve. So it came about that while he was at his 
work, José fell into the way of planning to escape 
from all this, and make another home for himself 
and his pretty child sister and the old woman. 
He knew there was only one way to do it: if he 
could carry his one gift where it would be of more 
use to him than it could possibly be in a poor 
small village—if he could carry it to a market 
where there were more people and where work 
was better paid for. Where the King and Queen 
were, of course, there must be more money, and 
one could find more to do and live better. It 
was Padre Alessandro, the village priest, who 
had suggested this to him first. He was a kind, 
jovial old fellow, the padre, and had seen some- 
thing of the world too, long ago, which was per- 
haps why he was never very hard upon a simple 
sinner who went to confession, and could give a 
bit of unecelesiastical advice now and then. He 
had always been kind to José, and as Pepita had 
grown prettier and prettier every day, he had 
often spoken of her to old Jovita, and said she 
should be well taught and taken care of, and once 
even—when she had come into the house with a 
basket of grapes on her little head, rose-flusied 
with the hot day, her black hair curling in moist 
silken rings on her forehead-~hg had been betray- 
ed into the worldly remark that such pretty young 
things ought to have somethihe brighter to look 
forward to than hard work an4 seant fare, which 
made them old before their tine, and left them 
nothing to look back upon. But she only said it to 


i 


i— ‘ 
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Jovita, aud Jovita only stared a little, it never 
having occurred to her that there was anything 
much in the world but hard labor and poverty. 
And what difference did it make that one was 
pretty, except that it became more probable that 
some gay, lazy fellow would pretend to fall in 
love with one, and then after marriage leave one 
all the work to do and a houseful of hungry 
children to feed? She had seen that often enough. 
Had it not been so with Pepita’s mother, who died 
at twenty-five almost an old woman, worn out 
with trouble and hard usage ? 

But afterward, when Padre 
José, he spoke of Pepita to him also, though only 
as if incidentally among other things 

“She should marry cood 
could take care of her,” he said. “If you go to 
Madrid it will also be better for her.” 

And so the end of it all was that after much 
slow planning, and many hopes and fears, and 
more than one disappointment, there came a day 
when the uncle was thrown into a violent rage by 
losing his best and most patient worker, and the 
poor cottage stood empty, and José and Pepita 
and Jovita found themselves in a new world 

What a world it them all! 
Through the help of Padre Alessandro and an old 
friend of his, José had work bringing him pay 
which appeared absolute wealth to him. The 
cottage, with its good walls and roof, its neat 
rooms and garden, being compared with the mere 
hut they had left behind, seemed a palace. For 
the first few days, indeed, Jovita was scarce at 
to feel no necessity for heavy labor, to 
have food enough, to be so comfortable, seemed 
unnatural, as if it might finally bring disaster. 
But it was not so with Pepita. All the joy of 
youth, all its delights and expectation, filled her 
heart. To be so near the great grand city, to 
look forward to seeing all its splendors, to walk 
in its streets, to share in the amusements she had 
heard of—this was rapture. If 
pretty before, she became now ten times pre 
her lovely eyes grew larger with laughtet 
wonder and joy; her light feet 
her color was like that of a damask-rose 
day brought new innocent happiness to 
When José eame home from his work at nig 
she sat by his side and ced 
questions. Had he seen the pa 
the King or the Queen 
doing 


Alessandro saw 


some fellow who 


new seemed to 


ease: 


had een 


she 


almost dane: 


side i him a thousand 
lace—had he seen 
the people 
were the public gardens beautiful? And 
then she would take the guitar which had belong 
father in and sit 


out in the little garden, among the vines and lem 


-what were 


ed to her gay his gayest days, 


on-trees and oleanders, and play and sing one song 


after another, while José smoked and rested and 
wondered at and her. It 
who had inherited all her father’s gayety and 
spirit. them 
and simple, had always found her a wonder and 
She had indeed been the 
Iful 


He always gave wa 


delighted in was she 


José had none of , and, being slow 
a strange pleasure 
one bright thing in his life, and even her w 
ness had a charm for him. 
Had she not even once 
have 


to it and was content, 
defied the uncle 
dared to do it? 


when no one else would 
~holding her little head up and 
confronting him in such a burst of pretty rage 
that the old curmudgeon had been quite quelled 
and had ever afterward treat- 
a kind of respect, even saying to a 
“the lad was a fool, but the little 
after all,” 


for once in his life, 
ed her with 
neighbor that 
devil had something in het 

In all his plannings it was Pepita José had 
thought of first. Madrid to him was only a sort 
of setting for Pepita; the clean, comfortable cot 
tage a home for Pepita; the n 
blossoms she would wear in her hair; 


roses 


fine grape-vines she would sit in the eve 
play on her guitar. His would g 
comfort and buy her pretty simple dresses, 
then every one would see her beauty, and w 
she went to mass, or with himself and Jovita to 
the Prado or the Paseo de la Virgen del Puerto, 
people would look at her and tell each other how 
pretty she was, anu all this would end in time in 
a good marriage, perhaps. And she would be loved 
by some nice fellow, and have a home of het 
and be as happy as the day was long. 
was only one obstacle in the way of this 


wages 


own, 


excel 
lent plan; it was only a small obstacle, but 
was Pepita herself! Singularly enough, Pepita 
had a fixed antipathy to marriage. She had early 
announced her intention of remaining unmarried, 
and those young men who in her native villag 
had desired to make love to her had been treate: 
with disapproval and disdain, Knowing as littl 
of love as a young bird unfledged, her coldness 
was full of innocent cruelty. She made no effort 
to soften any situation. She was willing to dance 
and laugh and sing, but when she foun 
confronting lover-like tremors and emotion, s 
Was unsparing candor itself, 
“Why should I listen to you?” 
more thanonee. * 
please me. 
you. 


she had said 

You do not 
When you wish to marry me I hate 
Go away, and speak to some one else.” 


I do not love you, 


“T will never marry any one,” she said to José 
“T will stay with you and be happy. Girls who 
marry grow ugly and are wretched. Their hus 
bands do not love them after they are married 
They must work and slave and take care of the 
house and the children. Look at Tessa! Her 
husband used to be wild about her. She could 
make him pale with misery if she turned away 
from him; he used to follow her about every- 
where. Now he makes eyes at Juanita, and beats 
Tessa if she complains, And don’t 
member how it was with our mother? I will 
never love any one, and never be married. Let 
them love re if they are so stupid, but I will be 
left alone. eare nothing for anv of them.” 

The truth that José knew it was what she re- 
membered of her mother’s unhappiness and what 
Jovita had told hér, which was the foundation of 
allthis. Did he fot remember it himself, and re- 
member with } shudder, those first miserable 
years of theiy” childhood—the great, beautiful, 
wretched eye f of their mother, their gay, hand- 


we both re- 
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some father, and his careless cruelty and frequent 
brutality? Had not Pepita and himself clung to- 
gether hidden in the loft at night, listening to 
their mother’s sobs, and often to the sound of 
blows and curses rained down upon her because 
she was no longer a beauty, and there were beau- 
ties who had smiles to bestow on handsome fel- 
lows who were free, and even upon those who were 
not? It was enough to irritate any handsome 
fellow—this one had thought—to come home to a 
squalid place after enjoyment, and be foreed to 
face poverty and children and a haggard wife 
Yes, 
Pepita and José remembered all this, and upon 
Pepita’s had left curious traces. 
Young as she was, she had awakened quite grand 
passions in more than one heart, and on two or 
three occasions the suitors had been of far bet- 
ter fortune than herself—one of them, indeed, 
being the only son of a rich farmer, who might 
have chosen a wife of much greater importance 
than this pretty scornful child, and whose family 
rebelled bitterly against his folly, and at last sent 
him away to Seville, but not before Pepita her- 
self had coolly trodden him under her small feet. 

“T like you less than any of them,’ 
fixing her great, direct 


revealed his 


with large staring eyes, red with weeping 


character it 


’ she said, 
eves upon him when he 

snzy. “Go and marry that girl your 
for They 
have no need to be afraid and speak illofme. I 
don’t I can’t bear to have you stand 


father chose you-—if she will have you 
Ww int you. 
hear me 

lo José it never occurred 


but Jovit 


raged at this time, and she did not hesitate to ex- 


to complain of her, 
vs sense of worldly advantage was out- 
press herself with much freedom and grumbling. 

“God knows I want no haste,” she “but 
this is a chance for any girl. And see what a 
fool she is. But that is as it always happens. 
Th re : Ww. 


she will be 


S) uid ; 


will come along some worthless fellow, and 
fooled like the rest, and be ready 
enough to run after him.” ; 
“T!" said Pepita, who stood in the doorway. 
And she opened her dark eyes in genuine 

al imazement, 
‘Yes, you,” answered Jovita. “ And you will 
be worse than any of them. who think 


themselves too good to be spoken to are 


Girls 

always 

to coax when they find their match. 

him come, and you'll drop like a ripe grape.” 
“He will never said Pepita. ‘ Never!” 

And there was not a shade of doubt in h 
but cold indignation at i 

‘Lam not afraid of men. 


eusiest 
come,’ 
y look 
—nothing "| 
They are 
They think they can have anything th 
They 

who can say ‘No’; 

miserable, and beg and beg 

If any one said ‘ No’ to me, 


let them see it hurt me. They should 


humor, 
stupid, 
want, 


and they can have nothing 


, and it is the 


have 
girls 
they are 
one 8 them, 
wou 
Link I did not care.” 
grumbled 
for * Yes’ 
‘hat’s the way with 


“You will not always say ‘No,’” 
Jovita. ‘Wait till the day 
You'll say it fast enough, ‘ 


women,” 


comes, 


A bewitching little smile slowly curved Pepita’s 


lips and crept into her eyes 


I am not a woman,” she said, looking out at 
* He said so himself. 
Filippo said, ‘You are not a woman; 
witch ; can touch your heart or con- 
I will be a witch.” 


the sun-warmed vineyards 
you are a 
ind no one ! 

he had liked those words bettet than 
any of the adoring praises she had heard before. 
she iked the u 


and safe 


gestion that she was invincible 


from all danger—to be a witch—to be 
free from all this disastrous folly —to be uncon 
I Yes, that ple ased her. It was not her 
ilt that they woul What 


never allowed 


ravie 
i fall in love with her. 
edotothem? Nothing. She 


them touch her; she 


to come near her or never 


gave them tender glances or word 
and was Pepita—that was all. 
fault of hers. 

And yet her little heart was warm enough. 
José loved Jovita: sne 
little children and animals, and they loved 

return; old men and women adored het 
bec ause of her simple, almost Cc iildis i kindness, 
ied het 
It was only men 


She laughed 


was no 
She 


yassionately; sie 


readiness to help those 

hand bright spirit. 
love who were shown no mercy. 
did not know that they needed mercy. She did 
not understand—that was all. It was as José had 
known it would be. When on the first holiday he 
took her to the public gardens with Jovita, every 
one who passed them gave her a second look: 
many turned to watch her; certainly there was 
hot 
at the bewitching girlish figure with the small 
round waist, at the piquant radiant face, at the 

‘lL-earried little head with the red rose blooming 


} 
who nee 


who made She 


a man who did not glance over his shoulder 


in its cloud of soft black hai It was not long 


before two or three who were José’s fellow-work- 


men sought him out and g 
warmth. 


reeted him with great 
They had, it appeared, a great deal to 
say and many attentions to lavish upon him. 
Such a fine fellow, this José—such a good fellow 
—such a workman as was seldom seen in Madrid. 
And what a fine day for pleasure. And the Paseo 
de la Virgen del Puerto—there never were such 
sport. And all the time each one 
looked at Pepita, and lucky indeed was the man 
with mother and sisters to help him to make 
friends. And never had old Jovita met with such 
civilities and encountered such deference. 

Pepita had the joy of a young bird in its first 
flight. The air of gayety enlivening everything, 
the people in their holiday clothes, the blue sky, 
the sunshine, the cheap simple pleasures of the 
day, were intoxicating delights to her. She made 
friends with the girls and their parents, and was 
even gracious to the young men who hung about 


gardens for 


José and somehow seemed to find his neighbor- 
hood more attractive than any other, It was from 
one of these young men (his name was Manuelo) 
she first heard of Sebastiano—the gay, the won- 
derful, the renowned Sebastiano. He had asked 
her, this Manuelo, if she was going to the Plaza 
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del Toros to see the bull 
and when 


had never seen a bull 


ight the following week, 
did not | 
fight—he found a great « 


she said she 


Know—that s 


to say. He described the wonders of the great 
bull-ring, where twelve thousand people could be 
accommodated, and beautifu 
richly dressed and surrounded by their 


lovers and husbands uttered cries of joy and ex 


where grand and 


ladies 


citement as the fight became more dangerous, ind 
both bulls and toreadors showed 
and fire; he 


the picadors dashing in upon their horses ; 


creater courage 


described the costumes, the mus 


banderilleros with their darts and ribbons; 
matador with |} 


1 his reckless daring, his nerves an 


muscles of steel, and his lightning leaps. 
then he described S astiano Never before, it 
appeared from his enthusiasm, had Madrid known 


Neve 


universally 


such a matador a bastiano 


handsome, so 
When he 


plause w 


lashing, so 


ppeared in the ring what a roar ot ap 


When he 


to the president, and said, “ 


up made his proud 
I go to slay this bull 
of Madrid an 
excellent president of this tourney,” 
i moved forward, waving 
t there was 
about him in the 
Streets, fans were ornamented with pictures of 
his daring deeds, there we 


OW 


for the honor o 
most 
threw his hat away an 
his scarlet 


awakened. 


cloak, wh excitement 


Songs were sung 
g re stories of great ladies 
who nad wept tive it eves out for love ot him, and 
as to the women of his own class, there was not 
a girl in Madrid 

= Why ?” said Pepita, in her cold, 


who did not dream of him 
sott von 
with thie simply cold and curious look in het 
richly lashed eyes. 

“ Because they are love with him 
them,” re plied Manuel 
“Why?” said Pe; again. 
“*Why? ” Manuelo echoed, 
dered by the f lifferent 
natural reasons in this question—* ‘ 


, Sweepingly, 

somewhat bewil 
ank, it ignoring of all 
why?’ Be 


cause he is so tall and strong and well made, be 


cause he is handsome, because he is more daring 
and graceful than any of the others—because he 
Is ¢ astiano,”’ : 
Pepita laughed, and 


qu CRKIV, 
“Why do you laugh ?” 


opened and shut her 


inquired Manue 


‘I was thinking how he must despise t 
she answered, 
“Oh no,” 


Manuelo 


uways good to women. 


said who 


clever; “he is 


was 


Sarita—a poor little 


In the country. 


thing who had ¢ 


She saw him at her first bu 


and was never happy afterward. She 


could t 
of nothing else, and she was too innocent to hide 
it, She used to slip away from home and contrive 


to follow him when he did not see h she 


found 


a Woman who knew some one who knew him, and 


her all her little savings in presents to 
friend and 


Once ort she 


bribe to be he 
him, 


Was suk h 


taik to her about 
met him, and because she 
a pretty little one 
her and praised her eyes and her dancing. He 


not 


he spoke kindly to 
know » was in love with him.” 

Pepita laughed again. 

“Why do you do that 2?” Manuelo asked 

“He " “ He think 
she was, even if she cared nothing for him, a 


would know before s 


knew,” said Pepita. would 
since she did care he 
and would be proud of it, and make it as much 
worse as he could.” 

Manuelo gazed at her a moment in silen 
twirling his ] T 
tifu 


ness 


rather This beau 


, cool, mocking little person, the mel 
of whose eyes and lips should have promise 
such feminine tenderness uid emotion, bewildered 


him greatly; it that 
unmoved by the g 


rlories of Sebast 


was she was wholly 


no and saw no 
¢lamour in his romances. 
have asked “ Why ?”— 
difficult to go on with h 


W hat other girl would 


In that tone ? It was 


* He could not help it that she was in love with 
him,” he said. ‘ And she could not help it.” 

be Whiy ?” inquired Pe the third 
and with a prettier than before. 

“Why,” stammered Manuelo, “ be 
cause that is the way with all of them.” 

Pepita showed all her little gleaming teeth, and 


coolness 


cause — De- 


a rose between them, and 
a cigarette as she looked under 


rhe 


red as her scornful little mouth 


people rose Was hot as 


» was always kind to her when he saw her,” 
continued Manuelo., 
When she died 
not let it go. 

a pretty child 
in the country and 


** Once he gave her his devisa 
she held it in her hand and would 
It was buried with her. 


—Sarita 


She was 
but she had always lived 
knew nothing.” 

country and I know 
nothing,” said Pepita, mocking him with her 


“ T have always lived in the 
great 
eyes ; *but JZ ean heip anything I choose It 
should be the others 

She thought 


wished he 


who cannot help it. 
him dull and tiresome, and soon 
> could not help 
it, and lingered about with all sorts of stupid ex- 
The 
he was fascinated. 
and st 
to the others. 


would go away, but he 


cuses. more she bewildered him the more 
It was almost enough to stand 
ire at her and hear her voice as she talked 
that girl 
how she held her head as if she was some 
born lady instead of a peasant! 
passer-by, more bold than (loud 
heard) some comment upon her 
beauty, it did not disturb her in the least, it was 
as if it nothing to 
that there could live 


How pretty she was 
high- 
When some 
the rest, made 


enough to be 


were her, 


Was it possible 
a girl who did not care that 
she was so pretty? But to imagine that she did 
not care was to make a great mistake 
very much. Ever sin 
her little mirror 


she cared 
» she had been a tiny child 

ind the water of the fountain 
had reflected back to her this pretty face, th 
its soft rose of cheek and mouth, its dark liq li 
eyes, and soft babyish rings of h 
the forehead. She had always heard, too, that 
she was pretty, and as she had grown older she 


air curling on 


had found out something else, namely, that she 
had a power more strong and subtle than that of 
her beauty—a power people did not even try to 
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< turn of her wrist 
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GUITAR AND SIT OUT IN THE 


LITTLE GARDEN.” 


she stood and waved her fan with the | ret‘iest 
inscrutable air in the world. 

The journey to the Plaza del Toros was a 
as delightful as the bull-fight itself to Pepita. 
The streaming crowds of people, all bent in one 
direction, and all in their gayest dress and mood, 
laughing, jostling each other, chatting, exchan- 


] 


imost 


ging salutations and jokes, the grand carriages | 


rolling by with fine ladies and gentlemen in them, 
the rattling old diligences, omnibuses, and tarta- 
nas, whose passengers seemed more hilarious than 
the occupants of the more splendid equipages, the 
ringing of mule bells, the shouts of drivers, the 
cracking whips, the sunshine, the color, the very 
dust itself, all added to the excitement of the 
hour. And as they made their way through the 


\ 


LN 


“WHEN ON THE FIRST HOLIDAY 


| throng, it was again as it had been that first Sun- 
day at the Paseo de la Virgen del Puerto, heads 
turned and exclamations were uttered when Pepi- 


ta went by. And somehow it seemed that José 


was better known than even he himself had im- | 


agined, he received so many greetings. The truth 
was that already those who had seen the girl 
had spoken of her among themselves and to oth- 
their readily fired Spanish natures aflame 
and elate. And those who had not seen, but only 


heard of her, were in as susceptible a condition as 


the more fortunate ones. She had been graph- 
ically and dramatically described again and again, 
so that by many a one she was recognized as “ the 
pretty sister of José.” 

| That was what they called her—*the pretty 
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HE TOOK HER TO THE PUBLIC GARDENS 


WITH JOVITA.” 





| ure glowing in her eyes, 


, ultant fervor—was something after all. 








sister of José.” 


She heard it half a dozen times, | 


but never once even so much as lifted her long | 


lashes. She was so used to admiration that it 
was as if they spoke of some one else, and it 
moved her not in the least, as she sat watching 
the bulls, to know that bold or languishing eyes 


dwelt upon her face, and that efforts were being | 


constantly made to attract her attention. 

It was a magnificent day—every one said so; 
there were splendid bulls and splendid dresses, 
and the fighters were in superb condition. The 
people were in good spirits too—the little breeze 


tempering the heat had, perhaps, something to do | 


with it. Everything pleased them; they applaud- 
ed wildly, and uttered shouts of encouragement 
and delight to bulls and toreadors alike. The 
grand people were richly attired ; beautiful ladies 
watched with excited eyes the bulls, wearing their 
colors in rosettes of satin and glittering tinsel ; 
the thousands of waving, brilliantly hued fans 
fluttered like a swarm of butterflies; the music 
filled the air, Pepita sat in a dream of joy, the 
color coming and going on her cheeks, her rapt- 
She was a Spanish 
girl,and not so far in advance of her age that 
the terrible features of the pastime going on be- 
fore her could obscure its brilliancy and excite- 
ment, Truth to tell, she entirely forgot Sebasti- 
ano, not even recognizing him in the pageant of 
the grand entry, she was so absorbed in its glit 





ter and blaze of color. 

But at the killing of the bull, that was different. 
Just a moment before she had awakened to the 
fact that Manuelo was near her—near enough to 
He had been staring at her, and growing | 


speak, 





“BUT 


more restless every moment, until he had at last 
attracted the attention of José and Jovita, and his 
first words to her came amid shouts of applause 
and delight. 

“ Sebastiano,” he said; “it is Sebastiano 

Pepita turned to look. With what a proud and 
careless air he advanced; with what a strong, 
light step; how he held his head and shoulders ; 
how his gold and silver garnishings glittered ; 
how the people called to him with a sort of caress- 
ing ecstasy! They adored him; he was their idol. 
Yes, there was a thrill in it, even for her cold 
heart. She felta quick pulsation, To be so proud 
and triumphant and daring—to be the central 
point of everything—to be able to awake this ex- 
And he 
was beautiful too, though she cared nothing for 
that, except as she could see that it added to his 
triumphs and made them more complete. His 
athletic grace of bearing, his dark, spirited face, 
with its passionate Andalusian eyes, their shadows 
intensified by the close long black lashes, the very 
arch of his foot, and superb movement of his 
limbs, would have set him apart from ordinary, 
less fortunate mortals; but to have all this and be 
also the demi-god of these impassioned people, it 
must be worth living for. If one cared for men, 
if one did not find them tiresome, if one was sim- 
ple enough—like Sarita—to be carried away by 
things, there was at least something in all this to 


| interest one a little. 


“Tt is Sebastiano,” said José. 
But Sebastiano was addressing the president of 


SEBASTIANO WAS ADDRESSING 


the games. He extended his glittering sword, and 
made his announcement in a clear, rich voice. 
Pepita listened as he spoke. And then the most 
thrilling excitement of the sport began. It was no 
child’s play Sebastiano had before him. The fierce 
black bull glaring at him with bent head and fiery 
eyes, uttering low, muttering bellowings of rage 
as he tore at the earth, throwing up the dust in a 
cloud, was a foe worthy of his mettle. He was a 
bull with vicious points and treacherous ones, Al- 
ready goaded to fury by the play of the picadors 
and banderilleros, he must be watched, studied, 
excited, baffled ; not one of his movements must be 
lost, or even regarded as trifling ; wariness, quick- 
ness, magnificent daring, the subtlest forethought, 
all were needed, What play it was! what a match 
between brute cunning, power, and ferocity, and 
human courage, adroitness, and calculation! The 
brilliant, graceful figure was scarcely a moment 
in repose; it leaped and darted, the bright cloak 
waving, inviting, the bright sword glittering in 
the sun—it toyed with death and peril, evading 
both with an exultant grace and swiftness mar- 
vellous to behold, and rousing the on-lookers to 
shouts of joy and triumph. Even old Jovita 
wakened to a touch of fire which seemed like a 
renewal of her long past youth, José and Manuelo 
joined their cries with the rest. Pepita felt again 
—yes, more than once—that sudden throb and 
thrill. 

And when at last the end was reached, with 
what a superb spring the last splendid blow was 
given! No need of a second; the bull staggered, 
shuddered, fell forward upon bis knees, sank upon 
his side. Sebastiano stood erect, a brilliant, care- 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE GAMES,” 


less, triumphant figure again, the air resounding 
with deafening applause. 

“You have seen him,” cried Manuelo to Pepita 
—“ you have seen Sebastiano ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, a little breathlessly, “I 
have seen him,” 

And even as she spoke she knew that he had 
seen her; she knew it even before Manuelo spoke 
again in great excitement, 

“ He looks this way—he looks at us—at you.” 

It was quite true. Something had attracted his 
attention to the tier of seats in which they sat, 
some cry—who knows what ?—perhaps some sub- 
tie magnetic influence. He turned his head with 
a quick movement, and his eyes fell and fastened 
themselves instantly upon the brilliant little face 
glowing like some bright flower among those 
humbler and less blooming. 

“He looks at you, Pepita,” said José. 

“He looks at you and at Jovita,” Pepita an- 
swered, And she laughed and turned her face 
away. 

But not before Sebastiano had seen it well. It 
was Fate. Yes, he knew that. He had been 
loved often; he had had romantic adventures, 
but it had always been he who had received and 
the others who had given; he had always re- 
mained Sebastiano, the hero, the adored. And 
now he stood and looked at a little head half con- 
cealed by a fan, and forgot for’a moment where 
he was, and that the people were still shouting 
their applause in deafening tutnult. 

(10 bE conTINUED)) 
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FASHIONS IN 1526. 


PAINTING by Holbein of this date is re- 
d garded as particularly attractive; it repre- 
rich attire then usual 
Germany. Thee 


sents a young lady in the 
rland southern 
maiden wears a purple slashed dress, having yel 
Her fair hair is crowned with a 
dainty little cap of gold, and circling her throat 
is a delicate thin chain of gold, and with the left 
hand she ; 

The youthful face is beautiful, the brow is no 
bly arched, the lips are fine ly cut, and the general 
is that of tender 


in Switze and 


low sleeves 


grasps her blue flowing mantle. 


expression of the countenance 
melancholy 
A dark green curtain forms the background of 


this e xquis ite touch of Holbe in’s genius, 





THE LITTLE SEAMSTRESS. 


YHO ever thinks of Queen Bess as a little 
\W princess, and, like any other little girl, 
learning to sew! It has been stated that she 
could-use her needle well, and we must believe it 


is recorded that at the age of six she 
baby brother, Edward the 


when it 
made a shirt for her 


Sixth 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Contain ingres lie nts which act specially on the organs 
of the voice vey have an extragrdinary efficacy in 
all affections of the Throat, caused by cold or over- 
exertion of the voice. They are recommended to 
Singers and Public Speakers, and all who, at any time, 
have a cough or trouble with the throat or lungs. 

“7 recommend their use to public speakers.” —I! 
E. H. Cuarin 

‘4 ximple and elegant combination for Coughs, ete.” 
—Dr. G. F. Biaziow, Boston.—[Adv.]) 


tKV. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Winstow's Soornina Syrur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarrhea. 2 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Premature Loss or Tur Hate, which is so common 


nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Coooainr.—[ Adv.) 





Coxne..'s Benzor Cosmetic Soap. Exquisite for 
the toilet Perfect for the bath. Sure cure for 
chapped hands. 25 cents. Box 2148, N. Y.—[{Adv.) 





Tur superiority of Burnett's Fravorine Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{Ad.]} 


HOUBIGAN 


ADVER 





FIRST-CLASS PERFUMER. 


19, Faub. St. Honore, Paris. 





TISEMENTS. 






GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It js delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 

valids as weii as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 
DYSPEPSIA AND 
CONSTIPATION. 





Henry B. Archer, Receiver of 
Taxes of the City of Yonkers, 
N.Y., says of BRANDRETH’s Pills: 


‘*For the past ten years I have been using 
BRANDRETH’S PILLs for self and family. We 
find them indigestion 
and constipation, taking one or two every night 
for ten days, 


a sovereign remedy for 


admirable blood 
harmless, but 


They are also 
purifiers, perfectly 
effective as a cathartic. I first used them my- 
self, particularly for biliousness and dyspepsia. 
Chey relieved me 


in two weeks. I cheerfully 


recommend them,” 


Brandreth’s Pills are pure- 
ly vegetable, absolutely harmless, 
and safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and medi- 
cine store, either plain or sugar- 
coated. 





exceedingly | 


WMH. HOSKINS CO, 
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LOYAL Bauiva 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity. 

strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 

the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 

Roya Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


N. Y, 


WEAK KIDNEYS ¢ 


BACKACHE 


Weak and Painful Kidneys, Aching 
Sides, Back, and Chest, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp, 
and Muscular Pains, relieved in one minute by 


i Cutienra Anti-Pain Plaster °° 


ol ly 
ter. 25 cents; 5 for $1. 


At druggists, or of Porter 
Deve anp Cuemioan Co., 


Boston. 





ISN'T IT, TO BUY A SO-CALLED 
sin R POLISH, THE ONLY EF- 
T OF WHICH IS TO SCRATCH 


PROVOKING, 


AND DESTROY YOUR amb SenTRov voun oavenenan? 


TEST AN ARTICLE BEFORE ADOPTING 
WHY NOT IT FOR USE? SEND YOUR ADDRESS 
See ON A POSTAL TO US, AND SUFFICIENT 
ELECTRO-SILICON witt Be sent, WITHOUT CHARGE, 
TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE SILVER SERVICE IN A MANNER 
THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU, OR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 


FULL-SIZED BOX. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
1s ON 


“rou sae, ELEGTRO-SILICON, -xc.: 
FULL NAME, i y EACH BOX, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
__72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Fifty Y ears Before a Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, ald Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 2% E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce ‘Woodward's Musical Mouthly” 
($1.00 per year) in every family having a piano or or- 
gan, we will send free five complete pieces of 
our very latest popular vocal and instru- 
mental music, full size (11x13 inches), 
ted on elegant heavy music paper, and 
ld cost $2.00 at any music store. Send 
address on a postal. We also publish the latest 
success, ** The Ship that Carries Me Home,” 
a beautiful and popular song and chorus, mailed for 
40 cents. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 & 844 Broadway, New York. 


1 $50.00 IN GOLD 


given to persons using Cobb's 
COMPLEXION SOAP. 
W It will heal chapped hands, 
and all skin and 
dest for Baby. 
j oes particulars and sample 
‘ake for 6c. postage. 
A. iH. © onB, Boston, Mass. 


PAPERS by the NGR AVED VISITING 
POUND. Nearly double the E: ATE and 50 Carps, 


y 









RITING 
quantity than by the quire for $1.00. ” Weddir , 
same mone tions. 

Send stamp for camples and price 


927 ARCH ST,., 
PHILA,, PA. 


BETWEEN 
Louisville, In- 


TAKE THE 
Chicago and |} 
dianapolis,Cin- icinnati,and all 
wintercities of J + Florida 
the eee eee South. 
Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. 
EF. O. MeCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chic ago. 


Latest Styles of Wedding and Visit ting Cards, 


Work done in the Highest Style of the Art. Send 
for Price-list and Samples. 





| JOHN R. ROSE, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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the muscular System; restoring long-lost Complexion : 
arousing with the ROSEBUD OF HEAL Me the whole physical energy of the human frame. 

te | classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 


instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plas- | 
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THE 
GREAT ENGLISH 
MEDICINE. 






EFFECTUAL. 





WORTH 
A GUINEA A 
BOX. 


For Bilious and Neryous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, ee 


Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, 
Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, 


Appetite, 


Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Srenenieae, Se. 

sufferer 

Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER, 


a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs; ‘Sveniheion 


TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. Every 


WEAK STOMACH, 


Bes * admitted by thousands, in al 





Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 
invited to try one Box of these 
—* Worth a guinea a box.’ 
Fora 


THE FIRST 


is earnestly 


bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and 


These 


peer Debilitated is that BEECHAWS PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 


IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECH AM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England, 


Sold by Druggists generally. 


B. F. ALLEN & €0., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents 


for the United States, who (if your druggist does not keep them) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM'S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX, 


St. Paul Ice Palace, 





DON*T 
TO SEE THE 


ST. PAUL ICE PALACE! 


FAIL 


Ten Days of Winter 


INCLUDING 


TOBOCCANING, 
SNOW SHOEING, 


Sports 








CURLINC. 
AND TWO 


‘Grand Stormings of the Ice Palace, 


A Magnificent Display of Fireworks, 


| Reduced Rates of Fare by All Lines. 





The Carnival bea Is nee 23, ends February 1. 


Pyissoun UU MOUNTAIN 


Sie ROUTE. 
BLAS The Shortest Line 


TEXAS, MEXICO, and CALIFORNIA. 


Only one change of cars via Laredo from St. Lonis 
to City of Mexico. The Shortest and Quickest Line. 
Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars. St. Louis to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. ** Only line that 
does it... Only Direct Line to the Great Hot 
Springs of Arkansas. ‘Tickets via this Route on 
sale at all H coupes ticket offices in the United States, 





Now is the v ime to S phar ibe. 


> HMRPERS PERIODICALS. | 


Per Vear: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ..........2.++.e0000+. $4 00 
ARPES WEEELY 005. ccccvccccsccccveedsess 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.......+++ Corcecccoaces eee. £00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE...........+++ -. 200 


Postage 
Canada, 


Free to all subscribers in the United States, 
and Mexico. 

There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 
and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization now in existence.—N. Y. 

The most popular 


. Sun 
and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


*@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps, 








THE GREAT 
| ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP. 


Pears’ Soap 


Recommended by the President of the College 
of Surgeons of England, 


Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.s. 


MADAME ADELINA PATTI writes: 


I have found it matchless for the 
hands and complexion, 


yen Oe Gowen» 
re a I 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 


a 





The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE 
Beef Te: 


IT FOR SOUPS, 
1,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—tienuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
L ampesal S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London, 





S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS,PIESannoCAKES. 
Recommended by best Housekeepers, In pound and 
half-pound packages. Ask your Grocer for it. 

A trial sample free on request, 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 





“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
teed ‘becom 


guarn ing’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair pee Cosmetics &c. 
mt C.0.D.any where. Send to 
the m’fr for’ rat ust’d eee 
E. Burnham, 71 State-st.( (Cent’l Music HallChicag 





THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Caneer in all its forms, without 
the use of the knife. Books with complete informa- 
tion mailed free. Address 
Dr. W. E. RROWN & SON, 
__North Adams, Mass. 





b o 

. y Pecx’s Pat. Improven 
Cusmiongp Ear Dros, 
Whispers TREE distinetly 


Comfortable, ia the Illustrated book & proofs, . Addres 
or callon F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. nee a crore 


LADIES’ °°""-="= GUIDE 

— 3.38 = TOKOLOGY 2227. 
ENTS wanted in city and country. 

ALON t B. STOCKHAM & co.,Chicago.Ill- 


HILADEL PHIA SHOP PING. —An experi. 
enced shopper offers her services, free of charge, 

to out-of-town buyers. For particulars, address 
Miss Watson, 1631 Francis Street, Philadelphia. 
Tn New York of all kinds 


SHOPPING iy vio oF experience 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular refere - es. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 








= JADEL PHIA Shopping, w.thout charge, by a 
lady of experience. Address Miss Julia E. Massey, 
1706 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, *sirss"inuLex 


. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New” York. 
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cane oN neoreeuaTEN CHASE & SANBORN. 
OUR COFFEES HAVE A L BATIONAL Ren ATION REPRESENTING 
JAVA and MOCHA, 


SEAL BRAND COFFE! surpassing all others 

in its richness and delicacy of flavor. Justly called The Aristocratic 

Coffee of America. Always packed whole roasted (unground) in 2 lb. 
air-tight tin ca 

3 DE BLEND A skilful blending of strong, fla- 

A vory and aromatic high grade 

coffees. Warranted not to contain a single Rio bean, and guaranteed to 

suit your taste as no other coffee will, at a moderate price. Always 

cked | F roasted (unground@), in 1 1b. air tight parchment packages. 

TES We are exclusively an importing house, selling 


only to dealers. But to give consumers an 
TEST F testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
receipt of 6 cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. Address 
CHASE & SANBORN, 94 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


R EMIN TON oman 
TYPEWRITER, 
WON 


GOLD MEDAL 


F chhamgionenls of the World, 


At Toronto, August 13, 1888, 





Miss M. KE. Onn. 


OFFICIAL REPORT: “On General Writing—law, evidence, and commercial matter—* Miss M. E. Orr won 
the Gold Medal for the Ch — onship of the World. *Mr. MeGurrin won the — Medal in the same class.” 
Miss Orr and Mr. MeGurrin used the Remington Type 


ReMInGTon. 


writer. 


_WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Sieabies, N. Y. 


4 EVENING SILKS, 
FAST 





eral cases of Novelty Silks 
for Evening Wear, specially 
intended for the approach- 


ing Ball Season, The 
BL ACK ground colors are white 


and various delicate gas- 
light shades, and are bro- 
caded in Silver and Gold, in 
very unique designs. 

Orders by mail will re- 
ceive promp. and careful 
attention, 


James McCreery & Co., 


WOMEN'S DRESS Week. |" tpnsneuterauae teumenr 


Will not crock or fade. _ New York, 
Improves in brilliancy by | — ——- 


TRADE-MARK. IN 


LAWNS, Ml al Checkel, 





wT warranted ~~ MOMMABS ans 


ABSOLUTELY FAST. — 
ADVANCE SALE 


None Genuine without the above Trade-Mark, n 


' FINE HAMBURG 
SEASON 1889. _EMBROIDERIES. 


We have just opened, at very attractive prices, Largest, choicest, and most complete 
ay eee —— gai stock ever shown. Comprising all the | 
e e .- 7 ° ~ . re 

Printed India Silks, re sg bea = preagy Bone 
Nainsook, Cambric, and the New Hem- 
FRENCH SATEENS, stitched E-mbrotderies, in sets to match. 


Also, new effects in 45-inch Flouncings. 
and DOMES STIC CH ALLIES. 


All at our well-known popular low 
. prices. 

23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 

Ny 80, a a2 West 23d Sty MY. City 








BROADWAY AND 8th ST., N. Y. 


ideal Hair Curler. 


| 60-inch Bleached Damask, regular ~— 60¢, 



















Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 
Dintogmes, Tableaux, Speakers, for SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOIL ET Goons DEALERS. 
Schjool.Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- L POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 
logue free. T.S. DENISON, Chicago, lll. 


é S. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St.. CHICAGO. 


BAZAR. 67 





LUNDBORC’S 


FAMOUS PERFUMES, 


Edenia, Goya Lily, 
Marechal Niel Rose, Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne, Alpine Violet. 
DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRAI 





These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Drugg 
they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 


__VADD 4 « b COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 24 Barelay St., cor. Church St., New York. 


lp Boutillier Bros... | Fine Muslin and Cambric 
Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. INDERWE AR. 


Great annual clearing sale of LINENS, SILKS, 
We will commence this 


ists and Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, for any reason, 





and DRESS GOODS previous to stock-taking. 
LINENS. week our annual sale of 
per yard.......6. 4ic.| fine underwear, compris- 
8-4 Double Damask, re duced from $1.2 5 5 per ° . 
ER A AR EEND see.| Ing all the new styles for 
5-8 Napkins, extra heavy, worth $1. 25 per rdoz 98e. - Bz . 
3-4 Heavy German Dinner Napkins, worth this season, which for work- 
$2.00 per dozen, at. ; s 
500 dozen Huck Towels, knotted fringe, worth manship and shape cannot 
ROOM OE diniece  ccvestenstdeGucerk eas 12¥e. | 
1000 dozen Fine Inek and Damask ‘Towels, be surpassed. 
plain and knotted fringes, worth 35c. to 40c. “ as _ 
CURR ee ees, 25e. An entirely new line of 
Closing ont entire line of Imported Sateen } a e 
Down Quilts, which were $10 and $12 exch, Lace -'Trimmed Chemises, 
Ghiccess --.- $6.95 | 
SI] KS; sal pe neg. ( ‘ODS. Gowns, Walking Skirts, 
4 ane Pa I ‘ . ‘ , « » 
Corset Covers, and Drawers, 
100 pieces AMERICAN SURAHS, evening | 7 
SHAMCS... esse even eres esses eecereeceeees 69e.'| will be shown at unprece- 
100 pieces Imported FAILLE FRANCAISE. 79¢. : 
100 pieces Black VENETIAN ARMURES... $1.00 | dentedly low prices. 
100 pieces NEW STRIPED VELVETS, worth oe 
ils a ante darcOniuvacs de besdneasaness 69c. | 


2 cases 40-1 ine h F re nch Cc ashmeres, street and 
evening shades........ iSe. 4 €,F% 
1 case 46- inc - French Cas shme res, ‘all shad es, ’ 
atamGard Gl GaMllhy. «2. .cccecsccsscevccssce 78c¢ 4 
200 pieces French Broadcloths, sponged and y 0, 
shrnnken ready for us@.....-....0.ssceeees 89e. 
ail matter should bear our street address, Pat 
All mail matter should bear our street addre PE &20,, 
Broadway and 14th St. N. Y. cn 


@ NEW YoRK 


Berlinglen 
Dai Aik 


HABIT CLOTHS. 
Folwell Bro. & Co.. 


SPINNERS & 


MANUFACTURERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Direct Bi A of 
These cloths are all wool of latest 
colorings, superb finish, steam 


shrunk, consequently retain their | 
shape in the garment, are, in fact, | Hant- Printed rrerch Batiste, 
as near perfection as it is possible | 

| 

| 





to make a fabric for tailor-made 
suits. All genuine goods have the 
firm name and picture of Colling- 
wood Mills upon the ticket. 


These lotks are to be found in nearly all first-class Dr | 
Gor tor They are of three qualities, and sell 
If your dealer has not | 


Representing the Highest Novelties in oie 

aa French Cotton Fabries for the Spring and 
| Summer of 1889. The styles are confined ex- 
clusively to our Firm in the United States. 





RA MEP IS cece je | U26EIZE Chookwut Sk 
oe Philadelphia 
The Oxford $150 


Five o'clock Tea Stands 
Will buy this magnifi- 


are very fashionable just now. 
Fb pone rer dg an cent, perfect-fitting 
men find them useful later in Alaska Seal-skin ( vat. 

Plush garments and 
Furs marked down. 


the evening—but not for tea. 
Kettle of polished brass 

Illustrated Catalogue 

free, 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


(holds 1% pints) with brass 
103 PRINCE ST. 


tray and lamp, sent by ex- 
wee press, prepaid, for $2.50. 
You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
h than at anything else in the world. Either sex; a ste 


290 Pearl Street, N. Y., 
Near Beekman 
ages 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 
M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. a ian 


Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. PEERLESS DYES Are the BunT. 











PALMER MFC. » CO., 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 


A preps sag long and successfully nsed by French | 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing — - 
a permanently healthy, firm, and fall bosom. Sue- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential, Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for #2. 








Sealed Circulars Free. 








DEMONSTRABLE 

STREET MERCHANT. * Way 
ONLY TILET SOAP MADE THAT YE 
WITHOUT THE LEAST INCONVENIENCE 
SOME 0’ THIS IN YER EYE, AN’ SHOW 


FACETIZ. 
TIME MONEY 
Great wisdom in tl 
Undoubted 
And he 
low 


Is 


tir 
time 


A Boston girl who wen 
idea how to handle 
many Offers of marriag« 
Latin proverb to her uses, ¢ 
hanging on her school-room w 
meruit ferat.” cessed = 
The horse rarely sp¢ F 
a decidedly neighsal twang 
= ae 
A GOOD STARTER. 
Mes. Bentiny. “* Wh 


yon to git. the 


OLp 
they re 
ground ?” 

Orv Me. Bentiry. “I « 
prominent telegraph official 

an’ is to be buried to 
» Mas. Bentiey. ** We 


‘s suthin’.” 


know; 
died tw 
morrer.” 


|, Joshua 


wo, 
Or 


HOUSEHOLD 


MISTRESS. “Way, BRIDGET, IT CAN'T BE POSSIBLE THAT THE SUGAR IS OUT 


SOON 
BRIDGET. * Yis, MUM THE MILK 
THE SUGAR LIFT TO SWEETEN IT.” 


IN 


EASTWARD 


TURNED 


YER 
HYUR, JACK, PI 
THESE GOOD PEOPLE. 


GENTLEMEN, THIs IS THE 
KIN GIT 


EYE 


NTR 
ter 


to tax me 


IST! 
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TEACHING HER A LESSON. 





Unore Rastus (who has caused 
the arrest of his wife for assault). 
‘I want yo’ ter gibit to her, jedge; 
gib her de limick ob de law. Dis 
iin’t de fust time she ‘saulted me.” 

Juper. “I’m afraid, aunty, Ul 
have to fine you ten dollars.” 

Aunty. ** Well, yo’ honah, L’ain’t 
got ten cents.” 

Jupar (to Uncle Rastis) 
ten dollars, Uncle Rastus.” 

Unsore Rastus (handing over the 
money. with a bewildered look.as who 
should This may be right or this 
“ All right, jedge ; 


sau, 
may be wrong : 
dere’s de money.” (To wife as they 
leave court together.) * ) 
man, I trus 
arn yo’ 
fergit.” 


Dar, ole wo- 
dis yere sperience ui 


l what yo’ won’ 


a lesson 
setacareeetliiemimeiian 
A GONE FEELING. 

Adown the long toboggan chute 

Man now doth gayly slide— 
And seems to have as he doth scoot 

A hollow spot—inside 

A FAITHFUL CLERK. 

CountryMan (registering at hotel). 
**T s’pose I'll have to pay in ad- 
vance, Y 

Just then an alarm of fire sound- 
ed from one of the upper floors. 

Crurrk (hastily). “ Yes, 
ir, please.” 


mentees 


mister? 


; one 


ao 


The silent watches of the nigh 
usually go hand in hand with bee 
ticking 
WON ON THE FOURTEENTH 

7 ROUND 
; ‘One moment, Mr. Sampson,” she 
exclaimed, with a distressed look, as 
he dropped to his knees, 
elve proposals this season 
an unlucky number.” 
answered, as he rose to his feet, his face 
oh! what am I to do?” 
x” a week, Mr. Sampson,” she answered, 


wain, 


lave 
id yours 


1 come 
> — 


HAD TO BE MADE UP. 

y Groom (nervously fingering a dollar bill, to 

‘Well, Mister Smithers, ‘bout what are you 
for the job?” 
r. **Oh, about acouple o’ dollars, Hawbuck, 
it squ 
y¥ Groom (7r¢ nm “A 
, there you are, 
but that ex- 


thing down into his pocke 
(with a sigh). ** We 
rs, IT s’pose it’s cheap enoug! 


r is goin’ to cut short the weddin’ tower, an’ 


ECONOMY. 


SOUR 


t 


= 
THEIR WAY. 


THE STA 
t we opened 


RS TOOK 
the eminent tragedian). ‘ AT THE 


CHURCH 








+ tg rte <a 





FAIR. 


MISS FARAWAY (after twenty minutes pricing things). ‘‘ EIGHT DOLLARS FOR THIS SASH ? 


. » didn’t have a long run, 
second performance we had a long walk 
vay from Chicago to New York.’ 


Why, I CAN BUY IT 
MR. LIGHTWEIGHT. ‘ Ya-as, 
SOMETHING, DON’T YOU KNOW,” 


I KNOW, 





THE THIEVING TRAMP AND THE SAGACIOUS BULL-PUG. 


BALLADE OF THE 15TH OF JAN 
I notice you have a cigar 

Once more between your two lips, 
Enjoying the sweet aroma 

Of the smoke as thro’ them it slips, 

And up thro’ the atmosphere skips 
As fast and as far as it can— 

I suppose resolution e’er trips 
‘Bout the 15th of Jan. 


I perceive in yonder great jar 

A hot smoking punch—best of nips 
I taste it and find it at par, 

But stop at a couple of sips 

Too strong is the punch, sir, for snips; 
I fear ‘tis too strong too for man— 

But one’s resolution e’er trips 

Sout the 15th of Jan. 


Out yonder’s the twelve-o’clock star; 
The moon has gone into eclipse; 
But bedtime as yet is afar; 
You've deserted the ranks of the 
Whom Sleep of unhappiness strips, 
And puts in King Joy’s caravan— 
I suppose resolution e’er trips 
"Bout the 15th of Jan. 


tips 


ENVOY. 
Prince, you eschewed all these qnips 
And follies when this year began 
But one’s resolution eer trips 
"Bout the 15th of Jan. 
nennteatiliincatig ack 
AN ASPIRING SOLE. 

“T tell yon that corporation bas no soul.” 

‘“*No;: bat its janitor has—and it’s sole leather, anda 
yard wide.”’ 
) pane ae eneten 

A new clock is called ‘‘ Enterprise” because it govs 
ahead so fast, 

>_> 


A POPULAR COMBINATION, 


“T—aw—wahn't a tie, doncherknow, to match my 
eyes.” 

**Let me 3lue eyes and—-er—sorry, sir, but 
our blue ties with red edges are all sold. Have some 
in next week.” 


see 


> 
TELEPHONING BY WEIGHT. 

TeLernone Gree 

Strout GenTLEMAN. 
cents.” 

Teiepnone Girne. ‘Ordinarily the charge is only 
ten cents, but we must make an extra charge for 
heavy persons, they are so liable to break the wires.” 

~ ei 
GOT SOMETHING, ANYHOW. 

** Ah, you are out with Miss Bromley ?” 

“Ohno. She made me a present last night. I ask- 
ed her for her hand, and she gave me the next thing 
to it.” 

“The mitten 2” 

** Precisely.” 


* One dollar, please.” 
“T thought the charge was ten 


so 


LAST NIGHT, MUM, AN’ IT TUK ALL 


AT ANY OF THE STORES FOR TWO DOLLARS. 
MIss 


| duels. 


FARAWAY, BUT MY TIME IS WORTH 





A VERY GOOD SUBJECT, 
“ Very busy now, Scribuler 2?” 
Rt annoyed). “*Yes,ITam. Very. 
re. ‘* What are you writing on now ?” 
_ Sortsuter. * Manila paper, chiefly. Good-morn- 
ing.” 


roo, 


—~.—__- 


Old Nick must be that “ Nick of Time” of which we 
hear so much 
onminiiellpenasiess 


Do not lend 


books, 


your books—especially your pocket- 


NOT A POLY-GLOT. 

“LOOK HERE! THIS PARROT DON’T DO ANY- 
THING BUT CHATTER, AND YOU GUARANTEED 
IT WOULD TALK.” 

“ID DO TALK VWON LANKGUAGE—PARROD 
LANKGUAGE. HE DON’ SHPEAK INGLISH YID, 
YOU DON’ SHPECK TO GID A PARROD FUR TEN 
TOLLAR VWOT TALK TWO, TREE LANK- 
GUAGES, DO YOU ?” 


THE DUDE'’S IMNILEMMA. 

What shall I do? Go buy an overeoat 
To wrap about my slender form? 

Or for my Ethel get a diampyii ring 
And ‘rust to love to keep’ me warm? 

whee 
Every dog has his day, except the puppy who fights 

He only has his second. 








ae 
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A CROOKED PATH. 
(Continued from page 59.) 


the day, which she had borne so well and so 
long—a spell of peaceful twilight before the gray 
shadows of everlasting darkness closed, or the 
brightness of eternal light broke upon her! Yes, 
she would stand four-square against the steely 
terrors of Jolin Liddell’s cold egotism and penu- 
riousness, against the desolation and gloom of 
his forbidding abode, the crushing sordidness of 
an existence reduced to the merest straws of sus- 
tenance, provided she could lighten her mother’s 
load—perhaps secure her future ease ; and she 
would do her task well, thoroughly, keeping a 
steady heart and a bright face. Then, should 
the tide ever turn, what deep draughts of pleasure 
she would drink! Katherine was not socially 
ambitious; finery and grandeur as such did not 
attract her; but real joys, beauty and gayety, the 
company of pleasant people, z. ¢., people who suit- 
ed her, graceful surroundings, becoming clothes, 
and plenty of them, all were dear and delightful 
to her. 

Some of these things she had tasted when she 
lived with her mother in the German and Italian 
towns where she had been chiefly educated; the 
rest she was satisfied to imagine. Above all, she 
loved to charm those with whom she associated— 
loved it in a half-unconscious way. 
a poor blind beggar woman, or a little crossing 
sweeper, she would speak as gentiy and modu- 
late her voice as carefully as to the most brilliant 
partner or the greatest lady. This might be ten 
derness of nature, or the profound instinct to win 
liking and admiration. As yet it was quite in- 
stinctive; but if hurt or offended she could feel 
resentment very vividly, and was by 
too ready to forgive. 

Unfortunately she started with a strong pre- 
judice against her uncle, and sometimes rehearsed 
in her own mind exceedingly fine speeches which 
she would have liked to address to her miserly 
relative on the subject of his cruelty to his son, 
his avarice, his egotism. 

Still a strain of pity ran through her medita- 
tions. Was life worth living, spent as his was ? 
How far had his nature been warped by his wife’s 
desertion ? 

It was an extraordinary experience to Kather- 
ine, this packing up of her belongings to quit her 
home. She took as little as she could help, to 
keep up the idea that she was entering on a very 
temporary engagement; besides, as she meant to 
adhere rigidly to her right of a weekly visit to 
her mother, she could always get what she wanted, 

After Mrs. Liddell, Katherine found it hardest 
to part with the boys, specially little Charlie, 
whose guardian and champion she had constitu- 
ted herself. Her sister-in-law had rather an irri- 
tating effect upon her, of which she was a little 
ashamed, and whenever she had spoken sharply, 
which she did occasionally, she was ready to atone 
for it by doing some extra service, so that, on the 
whole, the pretty little widow got a good deal 
more out of her sister than out of her mother-in- 
law, 

But meditations, resolutions, regrets, and prep- 
arations notwithstanding, the day of Katherine’s 
departure arrived. It was a bright, glowing af- 
ternoon, and the Thursday fixed for the boating 
party. Mrs. Liddell junior had expended much 
eloquence to no purpose, as she well knew it 
would be, in trying to persuade her sister-in-law 
to postpone the commencement of what the little 
widow was pleased to call her “ penal servitude,” 
and accompany her to Twickenham. 

She departed, however, without her, looking her 
very best, and uttering many promises to come 
and see Katie soon, to try her powers of pleas- 
ing on that dreadful old uncle of ours, to bring 
the dear boys, and see if they would not cut out 
their aunty, ete. 

Mrs. Liddell and her daughter were most thank- 
ful to have the last few hours together, and vet 
they said little, and that chiefly respecting past 
days which they had enjoyed together—little 
excursions on the Elbe or in the neighborhood 
of Florence; a couple of months once passed at 
Siena, which was a mental epoch to Katherine, 
who was then about fifteen; promises to write ; 
and tender queries on the mother’s side if she 
had remembered this or that. 

The little boys clung to her, Charlie in tears, 
Cecil very solemn. Both had taken up the sort 
of camera-obscura image of their elders’ views 
wnich children contrive to obtain so mysteriously 
without hearing anything distinct concerning 
them, and both considered ‘‘Unele John” a sort 
of modern ogre, only restrained by the policeman 
outside from making a daily meal of the nearest 
infant school, and sure to gobble up aunty some 
day. Charlie trembled at the thought; Cecil 
pondered profoundly how, by the judicious ar- 
rangement of a trap-door in the middle of his 
room, he might carry out the original idea of Jack 
the Giant-Killer. 

“ Pray don’t think of coming with me, mother,” 
said Katherine, seeing Mrs. Liddell take out her 
bonnet. “TI could not beareto think of your lone- 
ly drive back. Trust me to myself. I am not 
going to be either frightened or cast down, and I 
will write to-morrow.” 

“Then I must let you go, darling! 
next, Katie, we shall see you.” 

A long, fond embrace, and Mrs. 
deed alone. 


ho means 


On Sunday 
Liddell was in- 


{TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 








BAKING POWDER VS. CREAM 
OF TARTAR. 


Mucu of the cream of tartar, as found on sale 
at the grocers, is as impure as many of the bak- 
ing powders. Tests made by the Massachysetts 
and New York State Boards of Healti: developed 
adulterations of dangerous character. Sanyples, 
claimed by dealers to be pure, were found to con- 
tain from three to ninety-three per cent. of alum, 
lime, etc. “Samples of soda showed the same ex- 
tent of adulteration. Not only is it unsafe ta use 
such leavening agents in bread, biscuit, or cake, 
because of their effects upon the system, but they 
cannot be relied upon to produce light food. The 
result of their use will be heavy bread, yellow or 
bitter biscuit and cake. 

Most of the baking powders and bread prepara- 
tions are made from the cream of tartar above 
described, or from alum, whieh is poison, or from 
phosphates derived from the solution of old bones 
in sulphuric acid, so that their use and the use of 
the adulterated and impure cream of tartar are 
attended with the same dangerous or unsatisfac- 


tory results. 


To overcome all difficulties attendant dpon the 
use of a leavening agent select a baking powder 


| of a thoroughly well-established reputation, whose 


Were it to | 








absolute purity, wholesomeness, and effective 
power as a leavening agent have been confirmed 
beyond contravention. The Royal Baking Paw- 
der unquestionably meets this mark. Indeed, it 
has been found to be the only baking powder 
that is free from lime, alum, and phosphates, and 
chemically pure. Prof. Mott has explained the 
reason for this absolute purity. It exists in the 
new methods of refining cream of tartar, owned 
and employed exclusively by the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, by which only can the chemi- 
cally pure article be produced. Prof. Mott says: 
The Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the 
purest and most reliable baking powder offered 
to the public. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


“CLEANFAST” 





BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, aud Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
- 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 
CHICAGO - - - - 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON ae te Oe 49 West Street. 
Twenty - five ovlainal 


CREOLE COOKERY, ‘iniincserotictnpnt 


lished Creole Recipes for 25 cents. thorongh- 
ly tested by experience. Keonomy "enn sime- 
plicity govern the Cookery of the Creole 
usewife 3 care in their preparation ; not great 
skill or expensive outlay in the selection of mate erials 
produces the many savory dishes that have made Cre- 
ole Cookery famous. The recipes will be found quite 
different from the average cook-book recipes. Send 
25 cents. THOS. M. WILLEY. 
229 Broadway, New York City. 





NEW YORK 





















Qe PERIOR EDUCATION for Young Ladies in 
'-) Dresden. English Home comforts. Terms, incl. 
music, #50 a month. Highest Engl. references: The 
Lord Bishop of Hereford; Lady Bateman—Shobdon 
Court Herefordsh., etc. Prospectuses, etc. Fri. Horr, 
Gutzkowtrasee, 13, Dresden, Germany. 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 


LANs 
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The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 


having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Cini War 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, eleyant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 

MecDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 

185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 

vertiser. 





NO'TICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the conn- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan, 














The Old Clasp. 


Relief at Last! 


Neo More Straining. 
Unrasten YOuR Corsets 
SITTING OR STANDING. 








The New Clasp. 


a 
gre TRICORA corset 


FAMOUS FOR ITS 
Elegance of Shape 





AND Nia / 

COMFORT IN WEAR, MADE WITH THE 

QUICK ( D ) DETACHABLE 
CORSET ‘ ® ‘CLASP, 


INSURES HEALTH AND COMFORT. 

Recommended by Ladies, Physicians and Nurses. 
“The Q. D. Clasp is areal boon. 

It rids women of one of their miseries.”—Jenny June. 
“While I am unalterably opposed to corset wearing, 

Ido not hesitate to say that women who wear them 

will do well to substitute the . Clasp for those 

now in use.”—Annie Jenness Miller, Dress Reformer. 

Ask Your Merchant for it. 


If not found will mail io sample pair of Corsets. 
French Coutille for $2.0 


J. G. SIFSPATRIC K & CO., 
Manuf’rs, 73 Socnned St., New York. 





En the Migh Court of Sustice. v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, 
1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs 
restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Mesar: 

John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM, 


E FOR THE GAI (DEN 
For 1889 is the handsomest and most com- 


AN plete Garden Guide ever published. It is 


Gosnel 


























Manan OF 















really a book of 140 pages, size 9 x il 
inches, contains three colored plates, and 
illustrations of all that is new, useful and 
rare in Vegetables, F lowers, 
Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 
tions “‘ How to grow them,” by 


Slartindedsin 


This manual we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps). To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the manual, we will 
at the same time send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the followin 
Splendid Novelties, most of wade 
are now offered for the first time, and the 
price of either of which is 25 cts.: 
One packet of Autumn King Cabbage, or one 
pkt. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean,or one 
pkt. Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. 
Giant Pansy, or one pkt. Scarlet Triwmph Aster (see illustration), or one pkt. Sunflower, 
“Siloer and @old,” or one plant of the climber Blue Dawn Flower, or one plant of the 
White Moonjtovwer or one Bermuda Easter Lily—on the distinct understanding, however, 
that those ordering will state in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & 6 35 Cortlandt St., 


@ NEW YORK. 

















THE ALFRED 
DOLCE 


Felt Shoes 
and 
Slippers 


| Perfect Ease 
' and Comfort. 


ty 


Prevents Rheumatism and 
Cold Feet. 


TRADE 
_ MARK 





SHE HAD A GOOD nUaDAND. 





Sue. “ How thoughtful it was of dear ¢ hasten to give 
Christmas & pair 0 of the Amen Be Ige Felt 
i rtable that I really 
taking col 







W; Canal Send for Illustrated Price-list. 
arn, e, VOTE.—This is Mention Harper’s Bazar 
DANIEL GREEN & co., 122 East 18th Street, N. Y. 


i Ww. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHO E GENTLEMEN. 


in the world. Examine his 
J ND-SEW ED SHOE. 
CLT HOE 





ghtest cx 


a valuable sugges hushands 





S SH e 
00 and $1.75 BOYS’ ‘se ‘HOOL SHOES. 
‘an made in Congress, Button and Lace 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE .adi 


LADIES. 
Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 
If any A pe says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 
mame and ce, stamped on bottom, put him down as a ON. If not 


sold by your VGealer, write W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON 





CAUTION 








EL, 





The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. It embodies all known improve- 
ments and supersedes every be pene ag in the leading shades and in three qualities. 
|“* VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” etamped on Selvage. To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 
lonly supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO. Sole y mre 453 and 455 Baoome STREET, New York. 


THE 


sess HOME PAPER ancrica. 


Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, PhilawWa, 
Pa. and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. * * * * * * 

















































































































HA RPER'S BAZAR. 





ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED T0 THE PURCHASER. 

All Goods warranted as represented, or Money re- 
fanded, For richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled by any 
make of “ Black Silk” in the world. We have had 50 
years’ experience in the manufacture of Sil oie Make 
no mistake, but buy direct from the manuf er 

Samples sent free on application, 0.8. t HAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings — Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, C« 


(rosse & Blackwell 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Madefrom Eng lish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS | 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ESTABLISHED 


Barry's 
,{ticopherous 


om abe. 


ISGCl. 


“ / No composition yet 
hy ‘ discovered for the 
é ( x growth and beanty of 
_ Dass the Hair bas met with 

such signal success as 
Barry's Tricornrrovs. is universally 
throughout the world, and nt speak in praise of its 
great worth, It is ver y ple: asant to use, and gives the 
Bair a peculiarly rich gloss, entirely preventing bald- 
ners, 


BARCLAY & CO,, 44 Stone St., N. ¥. City. 


Dic T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
Cc EAM, OR MAGICAL BEAU pap mA 


emoves Tan, Pimple 
h P 


counterfeit ¢ 

name. Dr. “s Say- 
ersaid toa lady of the 

haut-t m (a — H 


AS WELIL AS 
Bealitifies the am. 


san 
vis Dealers in the | 
C S., Canadas, and | 


7 : Europe 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, ~_s tor, 48 Bond St., 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., 


pag YouCANT 
Getlt Out. 


Requires no preparation. 
Samples mailed a any 
address for 20 cent 
CABTEB, DINSMORE & 00. 
Boston, Mass. 


used } 


running | 
» Ke 


ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 








BARBOUR’ Ss 


oes 
IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 


the Country. 


SS 
READY FOR USE 
REQUIRE ONLY WARMING 


J EXPERTS On FOOT, 
Ig INTRANATIONNL DotTTTT On bead 


a) ‘BIARDOT er PARIS, 


} CREEN TURTLE - TERRAPIN 
CHICKEN: MULLIGATAWNY 
MOCK TURTLE OX TAIL 
Sly bpd a4 14) BOUILLON 
TOMATO BEAN 

JULIENNE PR 
MUTTON BROTH 

VEGETABLE OK 





SERVED ON ALL PULLMAN 
AND B. & O. BUFFET CARS. 


Sold by the leading Grocers of the United States and 
Canada. 


‘The Fashionable Parisian Dressmakers 


will only admit for the perfect fit of their bodies the 
corsets of the firm of 


DE VERTUS SCURS, 
12 RUE AUBER, PARIS. 

The corset “ANNE D’ AUTRICHE,”’ improved 
for the fashions of r NT ar. 

The corset “ TE,” the newest 
indispensable for me wre * dresses. 

The corset “ CEINTURE RECENTE,” the 
highest expression of elegance and comtort. 

Ladies need not be present at the measurement to 
obtain a perfect fit. It is sufficient to apply for a 
notice giving all necessary information, to obtain a 
perfect corset. 


creation, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPrs Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 











| BEAUTY a ITS PRESERVATION. 


intense FEAcn. | the preservation of Health and Beauty. Sent to any 
address on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. POMPADOUR 
| TOILET C€0., 45 East 20th Street, New York. 





A hand-book of inestimable value for either sex for 


Are the BEST. 
So_p By Druaaists. 


PEERLESS DYES 





AN ON eee Cone CATARRH. 


it five 
‘din the 


‘we are 
ead, Sore 
tion, 





The Greatest ; Noyelty 


IN HARDY ROSES 
EVER OFFERED. 


It originated with us in 1855 ; is entirely hard 
winters without protection, Write us 


and learn how you can have a Iant of 
iny pink, distinet'y striped, nd dashed 


ol ower ia a Dew name 


» but a genuine novelty. 


chee ts VICKS FLORAL GUIDE te 


of Pt now ready; 
love of spe, — @ Colored eee 


cover ; a fronti 
ante stion «f eve>7 pop: | 


revised and enlarged; new rhape 
Grntstag tn ape be 
oye went 


fiers, Wedo not hdvertiae ** two dollars’ 


woth, both iu qualit 
patie Cy ot of GUTDE, 1s neal eich ony y con 


a oth See our Novelties in Flowers and V 
acneias for that amount iu Seeds, so y ory the ie book is 
cK Ss 


EEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Ye" 








Cuticura Remepies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 


> FROM Peces to SoROFULA 
N° PEN OAN DO JUSTIOR TO THE ERSTEEM IN WHIOH 
iN the Curiovra Remepixs are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtovna, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, pre ‘pared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Resouvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Corioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resonvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrzz Dave 
anp Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 

Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@& 
skin prevented’by Curicu RA Soar. “ea 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and W eak- 
ness speedily cured by Cutiovea Anti-Paus 
‘PiastER, the only pain-killing plaster. 


1 SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantce Strength, | $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
16, “cae a —* ageregeting #1, 768 818 
6,942 in for 6,358,162 
9,912 “ aid, - 


pa ‘ 
Interest paid aggregating - - 
Total paid to investors - 


We have 3,014 natrons, to whom we can refer, 
e do not claim to A the largest, but 
the SAFEST business, 


Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 


information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
Gow York Mang’r, WENRY’ DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 





BEST FITTING CORSET:e WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


GOFF’S 


BOX-PLAITED BRAID. 


READY TO GO ON THE DRESS. 
When you are buying insist on having ** GOFF’S.” 
Remember that our braid is Box-Plaited (not single- 
plait), and that each piece is put in a neat little box. 
Made in bleck and twenty staple cotors, 
ALL THE LEADING STORES HAVE IT. 





left loft tostart with, ‘ou can, using Yuceahave our 
hair back vthe more failures you have 

the more you wi Dp te Yucea. One 

will con- 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


SUPE RFI UOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 

ay vertised poisonons stuffs can 
accomplish, Address Mme. JULIAN, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


oe DR. SYKE’S “BG 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


cured Sega pronou 
cep Sens Se fer Free Book Con nmon neenee Tal Me 
Dr STRES SURE CURE CO. $80 Race Nt. Cincinnati.hio. 
Established, Chicago, 1870, Moved to Cincinnati, 1888 








IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS. 


I, 


OLD SONGS 
Illustrated by 


ABBEY and PARSONS. 


With Drawings by EpwINn A. ABBEY and AL- 
FRED PARSONS. With Mounted India Proof 
Frontispiece, left loose for framing. 4to, Or- 
namental Leather Cover, Gilt Edges, $7.50. 
(Jn a Box.) 


II. 
“Harper's Young People” for 
1888. 


With 756 Illustrations 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Vols. 1. to VII. out of print. 


Volume IX., for 1888. 
and g28 Pages. 
$3.50. 


{II, 


Colonel Knox’s New Book. 


The Boy Travellers in Australasia. Adven- 
tures of Two Youths in a Journey to the 
Sandwich, Marquesas, Society, Samoan, and 
Feejee Islands, and through the Colonies of 
New South 


land, Tasmania, and South 


Zealand, New Wales, Queens- 


Victoria, Aus- 
THomMaAs W. KNox, Author of 
&c. With 
Square 8vo, 


tralia. By 
‘* Boy Travellers in the Far East,” 
Maps and 436 Illustrations. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 


IV. 
C. C. Coffin’s New Book. 


Marching to Victory. Second Period of the 
War of the Rebellion, including the Year 
1863. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
Author of ‘* The Boys of '76,” &c. 
Illustrated. 


Profusely 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00, 


v. 
Capitals of Spanish America. 


The Capitals of Spanish America. By 
WILLIAM ELEROY CurTIS, late U.S. Com- 
missioner to the Governm ts of Central 


and South America. ap and Profuse 


Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50, 


VI. 


D. HOWELLS. 


ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. 
D. Howes, Author of 
‘“*The Rise 
** April Hopes,” 
331. 


By W. 
“*Indian Sum- 
mer,” of Silas Lapham,” 
‘* Modern Italian Poets,” 
&c. pp. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
VII. 
WALTER BESANT. 


Illustrated Library Edition. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF 
MEN. A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. 
pp. x., 412. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL 
THEN. A Novel. By WALTER BEsANT, 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


VIII. 

Harper's Young People Series, 

No. 31. 
JACK, & CO., AND DELTA 
BIXBY. Two Stories by KIRK MUNROE, 
Author of ‘‘ Wakulla,” ‘‘The Flamingo 
Feather,” ‘‘ Derrick Sterling,” &c, Ils 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


CHRYSTAL, 


trated. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New fork. 


CH The above works are for sale by all boohellers, or 
will be sent by Harper & Brotuers, folage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Caada, on 
receipt of the price. Haxpsr’s Catalogue (nt on 
receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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